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Page 117, lines 4 and 5, /or 'nine acres of land and 60L 
would pay an interest of 661. 3s. 4d.' read ' nine acres of 
land and 60I. pay an interest of 198I. 10s. or above 20I. an 
acre. 
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AN INQUIRY, &c. 



In the progress of the journey which I made 
in the year 1800, the more peculiar object of 
which was the waste lands in the counties I 
should travel, I found many reasons for com- 
bining with that object two others — the state of 
the poor, and the amount of the rates levied 
for their support. Instances occurred of pa- 
rishes containing great commons and waste 
tracts, of which little or no use is made, and 
at the same time raising immense sums for the 
poor, expended in a manner which left them 
almost as wretched as if no such efforts had 
been made for their support. It did not strike 
me that the wastes would provide for them 
much better than parish rates, till I met with 
one or two very singular instances; but when 
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these Were duly examined, they opened the view 
to a field of such extent, and, as I thought, of 
such importance, as was sufficient to induce me 
to redouble my attention wherever any thing 
similar might occur. Other cases, in succes- 
sion, did offer themselves, of which I have pre- 
served the details. 

From these I believe it will be found, that 

1 of all the methods of improving waste land, 
none are so important or so profitable as ap- 
plying them to the support of the labouring poor. 
Of these particulars I have drawn out such 

' an account as will enable the reader to judge 
for himself: but as the minutiae of such ob- 
jects would perhaps be too unpleasant to receive 
the attention of those who have not time to 
enter into the detail of such inquiries, I have 
sketched a precis of the subject, annexing such 
observations as occurred ; with a reply to all 
the objections I have in the course of my jour- 
ney heard to the proposition I have built on 
these inquiries. 



DATA. 

ChaTtris, Cambridgeshire.* — About a hun- 
dred small cottages have been raised of 
late years on the common, so close to 

* The reader is, once for all, referred to the appendix for 
the more minute detail of these cases. 
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each other as to admit only a path 
around them; very few have gardens: 
many were built by the owners, who in- 
habit them, and did not cost more than 
10 or 12I. The proprietors have no re- 
lief from the parish. 
Blofield, Norfolk. — Thirty families have 
taken 39^ acres of land from the com- 
mon, and built very good and comfort- 
able cottages; many must have cost 40, 
50, and even 60I. They have 23 cows and 
18 horses among them. Average of land 
I -J- acre, average of live stock i^- head* 
Only 16 have cows, 8 neither cows nor 
horses, and 1 1 less than an acre of land 
each. 150 souls thus established have 
cost the parish (by a very inflamed ac- 
count) 24I. ; while 110 others, the rest 
of the poor, burthened it 150I. in the 
same half year. If no without land 
cost 150L what would 260, the total 
poor, have cost, if none had land ? 

Answer - - - ~£«354 

Instead of which it is - - 174 

Saving to the parish, by 40 acres 180 



and 41 head of live stock, in half a year. 
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Hmhejisstt:, Norf oik. -^Enclosed by ^ct of Par- 
liament, and proves how; much the poor 
are desirous of having property divided 
rather than in common. The com mis- 
sioners were enabled by the act to offer 
double allotments to cottagers possessing 
under jl. a year, if they would have them 
in common under regulations and trus- 
tees, and free of all expences. They 
chose single allotments separate, though 
to pay all the expences of the enclosure 
equally with the other proprietors. 

Weston Colville, Cambridgeshire.— Enclosed 
by act of Parliament, when several par- 
eels of land were laid to the cottages ; 
some had large gardens, others 2 or 3 
acres. They do not all keep cows, join- 
ing to plough and get bits of corn, which 
they like better. In this scarcity a trifle 
may have been occasionally given by the 
parish to one or two of them ; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, they are never bur- 
thensome : are very comfortable. 

Nazeing, Essex. — The common rights regu- 
lated by act of Parliament. The poor 
were remarkably idle and dissolute ; but 
Mr. Palmer offering to advance money 
for every poor man who could not afford 
to buy live stock* many accepted it, and 
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every man of them repaid him in two 
years, some- sooner. They are con- 
verted by this property to as sober and 
regular a people as they were before li- 
centious. 

Aldershot, Surrey.— Several cottages built on 
the common, whose owners have taken 
from three fourths to two acres each : 
some have a cow, others a pig. This 
not only keeps them from the pafish, but 
some are actually charged to and pay the 
rates. 

WoRPLEsbEN, Surrey.*— An instance -of an old 
man and his wife living in such a state of 
wretchedness, in a miserable hovel with 
a small garden on the common, as I 
have not seen any where elsp; but the 
love of property keeps them from the 
- parish. 

Chobham, Surrey. — Many poor people have built 
themselves cottages on the common, but 
very few have any live stocky Some of 
them receive a small matter from the 
parish in this scarcity, others have no- 
thing.. They assert that a cow would be 
a great assistance, and keep them from 
ever being burthensome. 

Farnham, Surrey. — Above ioo families have 
built cottages on the common, I exa- 
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mined 47 of them, who possess about 20 
acres, besides some gardens. 24 of them 
have 1 03 children at home, the other fami • 
lies I have not noted. These (147 persons 
in all) are supported with no other al- 
lowance from the parish than 4I. 8s. i^d. 
per week, or 7d. per head per week : yet 
there are only 4 cows among them. They 
would readily give up the parish for a 
cow, and many would agree to repay the 
cost by instalments. Every 5 persons 
in the workhouse cost 64I. 10s. iod. per 
annum ; consequently, for one year's ex- 
pence of a family they might establish 
two on the common free of expence ever 
after*. 

JJuxtead, Sussex.— -A family seated on the com- 
mon would rather have a cow than 6s. 
a week from the parish. 

Mayfield, Sussex. — Here is a case which proves 
the assertion in the preceding article : a 
family chargeable when there was no scar- 
city, ceased to be chargeable in the scar- 
city, from a cow being given by the parish. 

Wimpole, Pe 1 worth, and Woburn. — Lord 
Hardwicke gives gardens to his cottagers i 
but observing them very badly cultivated, 
he offered premiums, to encourage bet- 

* Hpw this may be done is shown in the appendix, 
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ter "- cultivation. The effect so great 
that their management became exem- 
plary. The Earl of Egremont, at Pet- 
worth, and the Duke of Bedford, at Wo- 
burn, have each made exertions in favour 
of their cottagers. Mr. Vernon, in Suf- 
folk, the same. 
Lincolnshire, &c. — In 48 parishes, 753 la- 
bourers and their families, renting land 
sufficient for one or two gows, have re- 
ceived NOTHING from their parishes 
throughout the late and present scar- 
cities. 



observations. 

It is sufficiently evident from all these cases 
that the great engine wherewith the poor may 
be governed and provided for the most easily 
and the most cheaply, is property : but hy 
our poor laws the effect (undesignedly) upon 
the poor has been that rather of impoverish, 
ment than acquisition, and of promoting idleness 
rather than industry, by an impolitic and ex- 
pensive supply from hand to mouth. The con- 
sequences of this conduct have matured them- 
selves into such a mass of poor rates as to be 
ruinous to many little housekeepers, while the 
poor, deprived of all spirit and ambition, have 
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sunk into such dependance on the parish, that 
their-poverty has kept pace with the errors of 
the system ; and has arrived at such a pitch, that 
if some effective cure be not devised, very mis- 
chievous consequences may be expected. Rates, 
within two or three years, have doubled ; and 
past experience tells us, that although they rise 
by reason of the high price of corn, they do not 
proportionably sink with a low price. If every 
scarcity be thus to advance them, they will, in 
no long period, absorb the rents of the king- 
dom — not to give ease and comfort to the lower 
classes, but to leave them, if possible, in a worse 
situation. 

The evil being of such a magnitude, it well 
deserves the consideration of the Legislature, 
whether a totally -contrary system, proved by 
so many remarkable cases to be capable of 
producing great effects, ought not to be adopted ; 
and the more especially as in the main point 
it agrees with the proposition made by Mr. 
Pitt'some years ago to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Many authors have remarked with surprize 
the great change which has taken place in the 
spirit of the lower classes of the people within 
' the last twenty years. There was formerly 
found an unconquerable aversion to depend on 
the parish, insomuch that many would struggle 
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through life with large families neyer applying 

for relief, Th^t spirit is annihilated : applica- 
tions of late have been as numerous as the poor; 
^nd one great misfortune attending the tfwige 
is, that every sort of industry flags when once 
the parochial dependance takes place : it then be- 
comes a struggle between the pauper and the 
parish, the one to do as little and to receive 
as much as possible, and the other to pay by 
no rule but the summons and order of the jus- 
tice. The evils resulting are beyond all calcu- 
lation ; for the motives to industry and fruga- 
lity are cut up by the roots when every poor 
man knows that if he do not feed himself, the 
parish must do it for him ; and that he has not the 
most distant hope of ever attaining independ- 
ancy, let him be as industrious and frugal as he 
may. To acquire land enough to build a cottage 
on is a hopeless aim in 99 parishes out of 160. 

But the cases here detailed prove clearly, that 
wherever there is such a hope, it operates bel 
yond all the powers of calculation. How these 
men were able to effect their object surpasses 
. inquiry : that they saved money with this view 
i& palpable, because in most of the cases the 
erections have been the work of regular carpen- 
ters and masons, who could not. have been em- 
ployed without a considerable part of the ex- 
pence being provided for ; and this accordingly 
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I found the case, for where mortgages had tal^en 

place, it was only for a part of the expence, 

in many instances for only a small part, and 

in some, not a few, without any such assistance 

at all. 
. And here it is deserving of great attention, ' 

that during the very period in which the poor 
have in general become wholly dependant, and 
burthened their parishes to ait enormous amount, 
these cases of saving frugality and. industry have 
occurred in a few places with no other mo- 
tive or instigation but the prospect of becoming 
proprietors of their own cottages. What a pow- 
erful motive has this proved, to render them such 
striking exceptions to a whole kingdom ! 
- But they have done much more than at first 
appears in this view of the matter, for their 
operations have had enemies every where ; they 
have at every place had to fight their way through 
a host of foes — their fences levelled— their works 
of all sorts viewed with the most jealous eyes—* 
ppposed — in some cases defeated— in all calum- 
niated. That their means have been all unob- 
jectionable, I am far from asserting; but that 
they would have been so if their design had been 
viewed as it ought to have been, I have not a 
doubt; for they received little but discourage- . 
ment^when they ought to have been liberally 
assisted, and they have in some cases been ab^ 
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solutely stopped from all further proceedings 
of the kind. 

It is evident 'from the details' that this has 
arisen from the parishes being -without ! iany re- 
gular system, and remaining igriorartt, or with- 
out power to turn -their wastes to their own im- 
mense and incalculable advantage. . : 

Nothing can be clearer than the vast impor- 
tance which all these poor people, scattered as 
they are through so many counties, and affected 
by circumstances so extremely various, attach 
to the object of possessing land, though no more 
than to set a cottage on. Of this there can bt 
no. dispute; and as an object does exist, the pro- 
spect of which will induce industry, frugality, 
patience, and exertion without bounds, -while 
every where else, without this object in view, 
the very contrary qualities have thriven and in- 
creased to the enormous burthen of the kingdom, 
surely the great and unquestionable importance 
of using this powerful lever to work upon the 
people at large — to turn this deep-rooted pre- 
judice to public account— to assist, instead of im- 
peding it's progress— and to nourish those prin- 
ciples of independence which are banished in 
every other place, is become a point essential 
id the management of the poor. 

When we set by our fire sides and ask how a 
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poor labourer can afford to build a comfortable 
cottage, enclose some land, break up and culti- 
vate a rough waste, acquire some live stock, and 
get many conveniences about him, we defy cal- 
culation; there must be some^ moving principle 
at work, which figures will not count, for in such 
an inquiry we see nothing but impossibilities. 
But we forget a thousand animating principles 
of human feeling. Such effects' could not pos- 
sibly have been produced without a series of 
years of great industry and most; economical 
saving — to become independent, to marry a girl 
and fix her in a spot they can call their own, in- 
stigatcs to a conduct, not a trace of which would 
be seen without the motive ever in view. With 
this powerful impulse they will' exert every 
nerve to earn, call into life and vigour every 
principle of industry, and exert all the powers 
of frugality to save. Nothing less can account 
for the spectacle, and such animating prospects 
will account for any thing. 

Go to an alehouse kitchen of an old enclosed 

» 

country, and there you will see the origin of po- 
verty and poor rates. For whom are they to be 
sober ? For whom are they to save ? (Such are 
their questions) For the parish ? If I am diligent, 
shall I have leave to build a cottage ..?• If I am 
sober, shall I have land for a cow ? If I am frugal, 
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shall I have half an acre of potatoes ? You offer 
no motives ; you have nothing but a parish officer 
ahd a workhouse ! —Bring me another pot- 
It is true that wastes are not every where to 
be found, but the principles of property are mri« 
versal; and the more they are encouraged 
amongst the poor, the less burthensome will they 
be found. He who cannot possess an acre may 
be the owner of a cow ; and the man will love 
his country the better even for a pig: 

One hundred and twenty-eight rods of pota- 
toes are found in Ireland to be sufficient for the- 
support of a family through mufch the larger 
part of the year ; about three quarters of an acre 
therefore per family removes them from a de- 
pendancy on -wheat; placing them in that respect 
in such a situation that it is of little or no con- 
sequence to such families whether wheat is at 5s.. 
or j;l- per bushel. The prodigious importance 
of such a state of the poorest classes must be 
obvious at the first blush. 

It is evident from the preceding cases that the 
possession of a cottage and about an acre of land, 
for on an average these poor people's^encroach- 
ments do not excfeed that portion, if they do not 
keep the proprietor in every case from the pa- 
rish, yet very materially lessen the burthen in 
all. If the weekly sums thus received be com- 
pared to what is paid to poor families in any 
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pail of the kingdom where wastes have not been 
* thus applied, it will be found that thedifference is 
much greater than could well be conceived when 
compared withthfe quantity of land, and form- 
ing a rent in. this 'saving veryntaich beyond the 
value of it in any other possible application.. 
But the effect which is here proved to attend the 
possession of a cow is very extraordinary ; they 
all agree uniformly in this point, and assert that 
they had rathe'r have a cow than any parish al- 
lowance here noted, valuing it even so highly as 
ys. ov 6s. per week, and this by men who must 
know what; the benefit is, having possessed and 
also lived without a cow. It does not follow that 
wastes are to be preserved in com mon that the 
poor may keep cows, but the fact clearly proved^ 
and which applies universally where the land is 
good enough to keep them at all, is, that the 
portion sufficient to feed a cow, enclosed and al* 
lotted to a cottage, is of that degree of impor 
tance. 

That giving property to the poor, and that sort 
of property which they are most anxious to pos- 
sess, would fix in their hearts a great attach- 
ment to and affection for their country' is ob* 
vious; and the present state of the lower classes 
renders this a very essential object : I will not 
explain that state, it is well known. Suffice it. 
to say, that the first promulgation of such a plan 
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as I propose would do more instantly to appease 
their minds and render them patient under their 
present sufferings than perhaps any thing that 
could practically be devised. Nor would the 
extent of the relief be inconsiderable; there are 
commons or wastes through much the larger 
part of the kingdom, and consequently the mass 
of the benefit would be of a magnitude well de- 
serving the attention of the Legislature. 

In periods of scarcity a considerable benefit 
would result to the poor from the peculiar ten- 
dency of this mode of provision to meet the exi- 
gencies of the times. Prices in such periods 
always rise far beyond the deficiency of the crop, 
then such of the poor as have land feel the ad- 
vantages of it doubly. I found both the Blo- 
field and Farnham cottagers much pleased with 
having reaped a tolerable, and in some cases a 
very good crop of corn, and comfortably con- 
soling themselves that they had potatoes of their 
own, and were not forced to buy at the high 
price of the market Whatever they have to 
sell produces a good return, which gives them 
some interest in the rise so utterly ruinous to 
such as are without land. Some of these Cot- 
tagers had small plots of hops, and told me of 
great advantage derived from them, even to 
selling as much as produced 61. or 7I. Those 
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who go much among' the poor mufct know what 
a great effect this has on the mind in instigating 
to industry ; such motives are not to be estimated ; 
they can neither be brought to the bushel nor the 
scale; it is riot a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; it works in the soul ; it animates the heart 
more than twice the value gained in any other way. 

While a general enclosure of wastes is called 
for by one universal voite, it becomes peculiarly 
proper to consider what has been the effect of - 
parliaftientary ones relative to the immediate ihr 
terests of the poor; as I have heard some gen- 
tlemen observe that such a measure would cure 1 
all- evils : upon right principles I believe it would, 
but such very general views being apt to lead* 
to- error, it will be necessary to examine the • 
question particularly. 

In this journey I examined the effect of above a 
hundred and forty parliamentary enclosures on 
the production of hum an, food— on population — 
on the , poor rates— and on the- situation and 
comforts of the poor: in great numbers fhe last 
article was not to be ascertained; in some, from 
the enclosure having taken place long ago; in 
others, from the want of knowledge in my in- 
formants; and for other reasons: but in the fol- 
lowing cases I received the information I sought 
for. ' - 
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EFFECT OF ENCLOSURES ON *HB TOOK. 

SanbY. — Injured. 

Eaton, — Injured. Their cows much lessened. 

Warboys.— *Many kept Cows,; now few. They 
were certainly injured. 

&AM9EY.— -Cottagers* cows lessened. 

Awonbury.*— Highly injurious to them. Many 
kept cows that have not since. They 
could not enclose, and sold; and with those 
that hired, the allotments thrown to the 
landlords, and the poor left without cow* 
or land. 

March.— Those of property benefited, all who 
hired were ruined. 

WlMBLINGTON,— DittO. 

Barrington. — One acre allotted for the right 

of 3 sheep and 2 cows. 
LoNGSTow.-**-Several kept cows who keep them 

no longer. 
Abington. — Suffered greatly. All allotments 

thrown to one person, and their cows 

vanished. Suffered so much as to stop 

enclosing for many years. 
Morden GuildeW (the act just passed).— 

Their cows will be dissipated. They are 

greatly alarmed. 
Streatham (not enclosed, but talked of). — Ab- 
hor the idea, because all their cows would go. 

C 
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L. Wilbraham. — A common allotted, and ne- 
ver to be occupied but by cottagers. 

Weston Colvil. — Cottagers with rights better 
off; others lost their cows. 

Carleton. — Improved. 

Northwold. — Suffer. Twenty who kept stock, 
keep it no longer. Othert bettered. Al- 
lotments can neither be let nor sold from 
the houses. 

Hillborough. — Suffered. 

Fincham. — Injured in fuel, and cows gone. 

Shouldham. — Much injured in both fuel and 
live stock. 

Garboisethorpe. — Poor kept 20 cows before, 
now none, 

Marham. — They have not suffered. 

Lexkam. — Cows lessened. 

Heacham. — Much comfort from little proper- 
ties of 2 to 10 acres. They keep cows, 
. and have corn. 

Sedgford. — Injured. 

Brancaster. — Well treated. 

Salthouse. — Ditto. • 

Felthorpe — Much injured. 
. — Very well treated. 

Shropham. — Well treated. 

Langley. — Ditto. 

Acle. — Much injured. 

Shottisham. — Well treated. Cows increased. 
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Old Buckenham. — Well treated, 
Barnaby. — Ditto. 

Barton Mills. — Injured. Cows annihilated, 
Parndon. — Their little allotments all sold. 
Basingstoke. — Injured. 

In 37 cases, not injured only in 12. 
- Before any observations are made on this 
table, it is necessary to explain, that by the poor 
being injured, is not at all meant that no good 
results to some of them, even in these cases : 
in soils which are kept in tillage there is, with- 
out any question, a considerable increase of em- 
ployment truly valuable to the poor. Let no 
one imagine that one word offered in this paper 
is meant generally against enclosing ; all con- 
tended for is, simply, that such of the poor as 
kept cows in these parishes, could keep them 
no longer after the enclosure : that instead of 
giving property to the poor, or preserving it, or 
enabling them to acquire it, the very contrary 
effect has taken place ; and as this evil was by 
no means necessarily connected with the mea- 
sure tff enclosing, it was a rr.ischief that might 
easily have been avoided, and ought most care- 
fully to be avoided in future. 

In the minutes 1 took of these and many other 
enclosures, many instances will be seen in which 
the small value of common rights is noted from 
the low rent in some- cases paid for them : but 

C 2 
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this proves nothing against giving the poor land 
distinctly.; nor is it even an argument proving the 
position for which it is brought, as letting to the 
inhabitants of other parishes is precluded, and 
when the home poor are unable to get the stock, 
the price at which a right lets can be no criterion 
of it's value. 

Commissioners of enclosures are little apt to 
confess any thing against them, but I met with 
three in one county who furnished me with ob- 
servations that merit notice. 

Mr. Forster, of Norwich, after giving me an 
account of 20 enclosures in which he had acted 
as a commissioner, stated his opinion on their 
general effect on the poor, and lamented that 
he had been accessory to injuring two thousand 
poor people, at the rate of 20 families per pa- 
rish? Numbers in the practice of feeding the 
commons cannot prove their right ; and many, 
indeed most who have allotments, have not 
more than an acre, which being insufficient for 
the man's cow, both cow and land are usually 
sold to the opulent farmers. That the right sold 
before the enclosure would produce much less 
than the allotment after it, but the money is 
dissipated, doing them no good when they can- 
not vefct it in stock. 

Mr. Ewen, a commissioner, in the same place, 
observed, that in most of the enclosures he has 
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known the poor man's allotment a»4 sow 
are sold, five times in six before the award is 
signed. 

Mr. Burton, of Langley, £ very able com- 
missioner, wished for a clause in all acts on 
the principle of that of Nofthwold, which mates 
the allotment inalienable from the cottage, as 
he admits there is a considerable benefit jp thy 
poor people having land enough for # cow; 
from two to four acres, according to ihg $$ile 

As there is not the least necessity for the evil 
here complained of, and merely a call that ig 
passing enclosure acts the rights and in^e^ta of 
the poor should he attended to, which it is too 
plainly evident they haye not been, I cpnceive that 
it becomes a matter of propriety to point out such 
©vile ; and at a period in which every exertion is 
making to assist and relieye the poor, that this 
necessary one should not be neglected. To pass 
gets beneficial tp every other class in the state, 
and hurtful to the lowest order only, when the 
smallest attention would prevent it, is a Gon r 
duct against which reasop, justice, and hums* 
luty equally plead. 

The rise of poor rates in parishes that have 
been enclosed having kept pace with the increase 
in other parishes, is another proof that there has 
been something deficient in the principles which 
have conducted them. Above $0,000 acres of 
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commons have been enclosed in the places which 
I have registered ; in the following the rise is 
noted particularly : 



A 
Lidlington 
March 

Chattris 


cres of Co 

- 497 

- 344° 

- 43 2 ° 

•- 8o 

- 4*9 

- 420 

- *47 

- 43° 
300 


m. - ■ 


s. 
1 to 

2 tO 

to 

• 

5 to 
4 to 


s. 
4 

4 
2 

10 
*3 


d. 
6 

6 
6 


doubled 
to 1300L 


Abington 
Wilbraham 

Hillborough 
Fincham 


« 


more than 
doubled, 
doubled, 
trebled. 


• 


JLjLv IIICI oCll 

Barton Mills 






1 


KJ 




10,603 


20 to 


53 


O 



These ar^ selected merely because the* old 
rates, the new, and the commons are all mi- 
nuted. The rise has been equal in the rest. It 
should therefore seem, that notwithstanding the 
increase of employment, y/et there has been some 
contrary current which has been bearing heavily 
against the force of such employment. On the 
contrary, if a right use had been made of a very 
small portion of these commons, poor rates 
^ight have been done -away altogether* 
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And this leads to some other cases which 
should in the next place be examined. 
Wymondham. — Thjs place contains 3100, souls, 
and pays 4150I. a year to the. house of 
industry. Never less than 1 184I. The 
average expence of maintenance in the 
house, including every thing, for four 
years, from 1797 to 1800, was 13I. 4s. 8d. 
a head, or for a family of five 661; 3s. 4d. 
This parish contains 1800 acres of un- 
enclosed common, the soil rich. Now 

1 

it is a curious fact in the history of our 
poor, that they expend as much in one 
year for one family as would settle two, 
perhaps three, on their common, cleared 
of their parish for ever 1 ! 
Booking. — The poor rates of this place are 
il. 1 os. in the pound. Population about 
3000, of which 1700 are relieved, at the 
expence of 6840I. but their situation mi- 
serable. At five to a family, there are 
340 families, and the charge (other ex- 
pences deducted) 17I. 12s. per family. 
The expence of those in the workhouse 
10I. per head, or 50I. per family. I ex- 
amined many of the poor in the presence 
of the perpetual overseer, and asked them 
which they, would prefer, to go on as they 
do, or have an acre of land [given them, 
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with a hog, Seed, and allowance till set 
a-going, but inalienable ; and if again 
chargeable, to revert to the parish. All 
answered €t The Iwd, far away ! " To 
buy this at 30I. an acre, adding 20I. per 
family, reaches only to the charge at pre- 
sent paid in the workhouse for a single 
year : that is, one year's expence settles 
a family for ever. 
Buey. — The total expence of the poor this year 
is 8373I. z%. 7<L ; and of 294 in the 
workhouse, 3 78 7L 18a. 9d.or ial. 17s. 7A 
per head, and 64I. 7s. 1 id. per family, 
Enough to purchase two acres of good 
Ijnd. To purchase one acre and a half, 
and leave a surplus of 19I. 7s. 1 id. to 
provide for a family,- and, as in the other 
cases, convert the expence of one year 
into a perpetual establishment ! 
Let not the reader imagine that these are sin- 
gular cases, I have reason to believe they are 
very general ; out I cannot omit the opportu- 
nity of remarking, that such horrible abuses 
call aloud for parliamentary attention ; and no 
body so properly adapted both for inquiring into 
the facts, and preparing them for the inspection 
of Parliament as the Board of Agriculture. That 
the kingdom ought to be examined with this par* 
ticular view cannot admit a doubt 
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If we combine the preceding facts, the follow* 
hog corollaries may in all fairness be drawn from 
them 

I. That nothing tends so strongly to give the 
poor industrious and frugal habits as the pros- 
pect of -acquiring, or the hope of preserving land, 

II. That wherever they are possessed of it, 
they are either kept entirely from the parish, or 
supported at a very small comparative expence. 

IH. That parishes are at as great an ex pence 
to ke.p them in a state of distress as would fix 
them in a comfortable situation. 

IV. That enclosures as hitherto conducted 
have no such effect. 

If these deductions are fairly made, and I trust 
they will be found so, it then remains for consi- 
deration whether they do not furnish reasons of 
sufficient weight to induce the Legislature/ to 
attend to an inquiry of singular importance to 
the poor, and by consequence eventually to every 
class of the community. To point out specifi- 
cally in what manner a public use might be made 
of these cases, which harmonize with the facts 
laid before the Board of Agriculture by a noble 
member*, would be improper in a private indivi- 
dual, uncalled upon, to detail: but in one in- 
stance something may be ventured without too 
great a hazard; and this is, in all future enclo* 

* Earl of Winchilsea. 
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sures of waste lands, whether by distinct acts of 
Parliament, or by a general enclosure, in these 
provision ought certainly to be made for a better 
attention to the interests of the poor. No allot- 
ment ought to be made to any commoner who 
has kept a cow,'that will not suffice for the sum- 
mer and winter maintenance of it. Such allot- 
ment should be inalienable from the cottage^ 
and to be held and occupied only by the inha- 
bitant. There are already precedents for this, 
and more than one are noted in the minutes of 
' this journey, as well as recommended by Mr. 
Burton, the commissioner, from having long 
witnessed the evils resulting from the omission. 

By the Sayham enclosure every man who 
proved to the commissioners that he had been in 
tl^e habit of keeping stock on the common, whe- 
ther with or without right, had an allotment 

By the Little Wilbraham act, passed 1797, no 
person occupying twenty acres of land shall 
ever occupy a common right, even if they should 
possess they cannot occupy it. 

By the Northwold act, 1 796, the allotment for 
fuel, with right to cut, cannot be alienated, as- 
signed, or conveyed from the houses. 

But a further provision should be made for 
such families as are chargeable to the parish, 
under certain limitations, and who should be 
willing to accept land in lieu of parochial re- 



lief, to enable the parish thus to provide for 
tliem in ease of 1 heir rates. , And the proportion 
of the land thus applied might be regulated by 
the amount of the rates (for instance that on* 
fifth, one sixth, or' what other proportion might 
be fixed on, should annually be thus employee*) 
till a given -propor ion of the chargeable poor 
should be provided tor in an allotment made to 
the parish tor this purpose. ' % Such allotment 
should not be applied to any orher use, that no 
private interest might impede the progress of 
the plan. .<;.-::■ 

There are instances minuted of such allot- 
ments for fuel and common to the amount 
even of 300 acres; which woujd, under such a 
clause as I pow propose, hdvfe provided far better 
and more effectually for the poor* had such a 
power been given to those parishes. 

If the Legislature should take the present bur- 
then of poor rates into consideration, and the 
mieans of preventing (should it be possible) thefr 
absorbing gradually the whole rental of the 
land, or should they inquire into the means 6f 
giving permanent relief to the poor, a very im- 
portant use may thus be made of wastes. It 
will rest with their wisdom to enter into the de- 
tail of the means of executing the plan, and the 
^circumstances which should regulate it. But it 
would be no difficult matter to frame a scale of 
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instance in lam), which should answer to cer* 
(gin weekly stipends, in the present system. 

Where there are no wastes, and land to be 
bought at a low rate, from it's uncultivated state 
pt other circumstances, and in some cases even 

4 

where it is good, it appears that it may be pur? 
chased to great advantage ; and in situations still 
different the renting plan may be adopted, and 
the live stock, &c. only found by the, parish. 
Of this more hereafter. 

. As to the expence of settling a family on 
waste land it may be estimated various ways. 

The Norfolk Calculation. 

» 

JJilUding, fencing, co^r, pig, seed, fur- £. s. d. 

niture, and land (three acres) are 52 1 8 o 

The same, if no furniture *■ 42 18 o 

If no house ♦* * 12 18 
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The Baching Calculation. 

To buy the land (an acre) * 30 o « 

A hog - - * • 150 

Fencing ^ - - 300 

Seed - ■* - * % 2 © 

Sundries - - - iq o q 

16 weeks 9 allowance, 4s. 64. * 3 13 o 
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If id. wefe added towards a house cm £. *. A 
the spot, wheti they should be able 
to raise the rest, it would be -. 60 o * 



If land were cheaper, more might be had, 
thus: £. s. d+ 

At 10I. an afcre, three acres would be 36 o o 
Cow and sundries, as in Norfolk 22 18 o 





ystem. 

1 


52 18 





In the Renting S m 

Rent, &c. of three acres 

Cow 

Hog 

Fencing * 

Weekly allowance 


3 10 
10 

5 ° 





* 



r 


22 15 






Suppose the people ix> millions, and that half 
art supported by the parishes, this is 5 millions; 
and without making any deductions for manu- 
facturers or great cities, let us estimate that 
the benefit in some shape or other should be ex- 
tended to all: 5 millions of people are one mil- 
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lion of families; they might be divided into five 
classes of 200,000 in each, and thus provided 

for: ...... 1 

— £• £ 

200,000 at 60 — 12,000,000 

. 200,000 at 50 -r ( 10,000,000 

2oo,opo at 40 — - 8,000,000 

, 200,000 at 3,0 .— * 6,000,000 

2Do,opoat2o: " ■*— 4,000,000 



.*!■ 



1,000,000* 40,000,000 



I have made this calculation for the mere pur- 
pose of shewing that two thirds or four fifths 
of one year's .expenditure of the public would, 
provide for all the poor in the kingdom; and if 
it lessened pooV rates only 2,ooo.oool. the sav- 
ing would pay interest at five per cent for the 
money : but such a plan would, without question, 
lessen them in a much greater proportion. 

The system would admit of many modifica- 
tions both to lessen the expence and to render 
it more easily practicable The parishes should 
execute it and borrow the money of the public, 

% 

* Half the people of England have been calculated to in- 
habit towns; if such an operation was to be confined to the 
villages only, the number of families would be 500,000, and 
theexpence of course 20,000,000!. 
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on the credit of their rates. If the case of a 
single family is taken, it will shew the immense 
importance of the saving. Fifty-two pounds 
establish a family completely and free from all 
future parochial assistance; the interest of this 
is only is. per week: but a chargeable family 
costs the parish more than double even in good 
times; at present, 5s, 6s. 8s. a week, and yet 
without the poor being in a situation comparable 
to what land and a cow would place them in. 

Had parishes the power of thus providing for 
the poor, knowing at the same time that they 
could have the money of Government, on the 
security of their rates, all might not demand it 
at once; or it might be gradually done, limited 
to so many millions sterling per annum, and 
dispensed according to circumstances. 
■ Certain it is, that the spectacle of a very di- 
stressed poor, depending not on themselves but 
on the parish, with seven or eight millions of 
waste acres scattered, over every part of the 
kingdom; rates to the amount of seven, eight, 
or nine millions sterling, and a country so rich 
that ^any sums might be borrowed, seem to 
form a most contradictory and incongruous sys- 
tem — to manifest want of policy — to betray an 
inattention to circumstances which once pro* 
perly combined would dissipate every -diffiU 
culty, and render this country as happy for 
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the lower classes as it has long been for the 
higher ones. Would attach the people to their 
king and country by the closest ties, and give 
every man such a stake in it's prosperity as 
would ensure the last drop of hi* blood to de* 
ferid that which was the parental source of all 
his comforts. ' 

* 

I do not write this without knowing that it 
will be esteemed wild and visionary: to those 
who have sat quietly and seen the poor rates 
rapidly increasing while the measure not of the 
people's relief but of their misery, such ideas 
must be visionary, for they are in utter contradic- 
tion to the common practice. Every man com* 
plains of the distemper, but no one proposes a 
remedy,* What difficulty would be found insu- 
perable if commissioners in every hundred and 
wapontake, or other division, were appointed of 
the first respectability, without pay or salary, to 
carry such a plan as this into executipn? What 
delight would it not spread among the people to 
see them so employed? What evil would be 
felt, what scarcity would be thought of while a ' 
system was maturing and gradually coming into 
effect which was to place every man under the* 
shade of his own vine, his wife milking her cow, 
and his children weeding the potatoes ?— the pri- 
son bars of workhouses thrown down, and anl» 
mated industry ^riving away sloth and misery? 



t 
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Compatt such a spectacle with that of the 
poor in -a parish enclosing by act of Parliament ; 
deprecating the measure while in operation, sell- 
ing their cows when finished, and pouring into 
the veatry, clamorous for relief. 

Having thus given the data which occurred 

on the joutfn£y, and observations on the purport 

of the information, it will next be proper to 

. answer some objections which have occurred in 

conversations I have had on the subject. 



I. The idea of giving land in any method is 
plainly wrong, from the slovenly condition of 
many of their gardens. 

The Earl of H.ardwicke's premiums might 
be urged as an answer to this objection : if in 
' any district the evjl had been found, here are 
the means of remedying it. To assert that no 
possible evil p^uld arise, is by no means neces- 
sary. Our present system possesses a full har- 
vest of evils ; yet we have submitted hitherto, 
because the one object— that the poor do not 
atarve— is effected. 

But upon what principle is this objection 

•founded ? The cottager's object in cultivating 

a few rods cf ground is to raise a small spot 

of potatoes and a few cabbages ! Do these con- 

D 
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fer property in house or land P Do these keep 
him. from the parish ? Will the very best cul- 
tivation of such a spot render him independent ? 
The capital object which has instigated all the 
people noticed in the minutes is wanting; and 
thep it is contended, that because they are bad 
cultivators without this main inducement, there- 
fore they would be the same with it! Nor should 
it be forgotten, that it is as far, from a multi- 
tude of instances of very -well-cultivated gar- 
dens, to assert just the contrary of this position, 
as, from some ill-managed spots, to draw the 
conclusion, that all would be the same. 

: « 
II. There are many idle, worthless fathers of 
poor families that would readily receive what 
is proposed to be given ; but when they bad 
taken up their potatoes, would sell them and 
their bog, throw up their land, and if they 
should not run away, at least come to the pa* 
rish : and if a cow were added, the induce- 
merit would be still greater. 

The idea supposes that this worthless father 
is at present in the parish, and has not run away 
from his family ; that is, he has not run away 
from misery and wretchedness, but he would 
do it readily from a much better situation. To 
such absurdities are men willing to have re- 
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course when it is question of starting objections. 
Give him a cow, and his situation is still better* 
If he sell it and run away, he is ready to com- 
mit any crime at present ; and would do it to 
attain the value of a cow. What bar but the 
law to prevent him now from stealing your cow 
and selling it ? Were the Legislature to ma- 
ture a plan on these cases, such possibilities of 
evil would? doubtless, receive some guard. As 
to the general idea of their quitting their fami- 
lies, is it not a common crime at present in al- 
most every parish in the kingdom ? And why, 
do they it? Because under the present laws 
they have not the motive to abstain from it, 
which they would have were they in a better 
situation. The system of land would probably 
be found the very best preventive of this crime. 
Those who urge such an objection, should raise 
it on facts: in such a parish many poor have 
land, and they have quitted both land and fa- 
mily. How far. must we go to find such an in- 
stance, the land being inalienable ? 

r 

* III. Tour cases ate themselves imperfect ; fot 
in some of them the poor have land, and are 
yet burtbensome. 

The objection, as far as it extends, is per- 
fectly fair; and it shews that there are cases in 

D a 
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which latrf may -come k>to*he possession of the 
poor, arid not keep them firdm a parish who will 
not make use of the power in their hands. If 
the 'governor of a workhouse have the entire 
management, or any other person who must 
maintain ox receive them if they bfccome charge- 
able, it may be fits interest to give them a small 
dilowahcev rather than let them 'become entirely 
chargeable by selling their cottage!!* But the 
objection is more satisfactorily answered by re- 
curring to, the circumstances :— the pOor build 
by means of mortgaging; their whole substance 
goes in the house~tbey are destitute of live 
stook— -and the system being in almost every 
particular faulty, no wowder that some have re- 
ceived parish assistance ; though, it is to be 
remarked, much smaller assistance than other 
families equally numerous. It is more sur- 
prizing that so many 'thus established should be 
able to do without the parish than tfeat some 
should have applied for relief; Thfe eaisfes at Blo- 
field, Chattris, and Aldefshot are decisive on the 
other side, though all were wretchedly deficient 
in the means of establishing themselves. It 
cannot in any fairness be concluded, that be- 
cause some poor families who have, without any 
assistance, and struggling against much oppo- 
sition, partially failed in the acquisition of that 
entire independency on the parisfh they aimed 
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at, that therefore thty Would in like manner 
fyil w$»en properly established in their new sit*. 
atkm* 



i . 



IV. Should the plan be found practicable wh&e 
there are waste lands ± it dees net follow tb$t 
it could be executed where there are twnv. 
Buying fyn4t « proposed in the cyst -ef 
Bocking, couUd not in many \placcs be ddne ; 
proprietors would not sell land. 
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To propose any one uniform plan that should 
in all it% parts be executed through the whole 
kingdom,* would be wild a#d visionary ; but the 
principle h adapted to fcii. Various Applica- 
tions of it' might be made to wait different si. 
tuations and circumstances. Where th£re are 
commons and waste lands, all difficulties would 
vanish ; and where land could be bought, ^ob- 
structions might not be great c but that certain 
places could not be found where this would foe im- 
practicable without too strong an arm of power, 
cannot be Asserted. In sochthe renting system 
might be adopted, which has in so many Instances, 
particularly tfoose capital ones of the Earl of Wwi- 
chilsea and of Lincolnshire, been productive if 
, most happy effects. To let every cottager, at?a 
fair rent, land enough for a rood or *talf aft ac<e 
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of potatoes and the food of one or two cows, 
fenced, and to find the live stock and seed, 
would be carrying the principle of property into, 
effect under certain regulations of security. I 
state it, however, as an object of consideration, 
as an idea drawn from the minutes, that pro- 
perty in land would in very many cases be the 
more effective and, perhaps, the cheaper way of 
doing the business. It is applying the main 
lever of the poor people's affections and* pre- 
judices* 



V. Giving land to the poor would be open 
to the fraud of one -parish enabling, .a 
most burtbensome fafnily to purchase in 
another parish, and thereby gain a settle- 
ment. 

» 
In the first place, all parishes are at present 

liable to this fraud: but were the present propo- 
sitions accepted, they would not be liable thereby 
in the least degree; for can any person be so 
careless in his attention as to suppose that be* 
cause a parish is enabled thus to provide for it's 
own poor, that by consequence strangers would 
be permitted to settle ?■• The objection was onee 
, urged to me, op I should not have given it a 
place at present. 
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VI. What is to be done with the cottage, or land 
when the father of the family dies ? 

It would be improper for me to propose spe- 
cific remedies for every difficulty that can occur. 
But this does not appear an insuperable one, 
though such case might possibly be found. I 
suppose the fee of the cottage or land to be in 
the parish, and the possession granted under an 
act of Parliament conditionally, that so long as 
the fathet live free from being chargeable, or so 
long as any of that posterity which wrere living 
at the time of the grant, or born to him after- 
wards, remain unchargeable — so long the cot- 
tage &c. belongs to the family, to be inherited by 
his widow or son, &c. accepting the property 
with the burthen annexed; if the case, from the 
ages or other circumstances, precludes this, the 
property would return to the parish, who may 
allow the widow and her children to remain, or 
remove them in favour of another family, as the 
case might require. And it it should be pro 
posed to the unprovided families, under a rent 
of a certain payment per week, to such widow 
for a given time, it might be found a mean, if 
land formed a part of the premises, not only to 
provide for the new comers, but to assist also in 
the support of those who quitted it. But it 



would be essential to the plan that the property 
should be absolute and the possessor unremove- 
able so long as the conditions \Vefe complied 
with. This would create great frugality and 
attention in the father so to leave his family as 
to enable them to preserve the property; we 
have every reason to conclude this from what 
we see in very numerous instances at present 
among the owners of such premises. 



VII. The choice on theory which poor men may 
declare when such a proposal is mentioned to 
tbem 9 is not a proof that they would succeed; 
they are ignorant of the situation, not having 
experienced it. 

There is truth here in the literal fact, but 
very little in the argumentative conclusion. 
When we see an earnest desire amongst the poor 
of all descriptions to possess houses of their own, 
and find that they fix an uncommon value in 
their minds on being proprietors of land, a fact 
known in every part of the kingdom, and when 
these circumstances are in unison with ieelings 
found in every human breast* we may fairly 
conclude that men who would thus make their 
choice would also feci every inducement to men- 
der it effective, to secure success* and to cpsure 
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the permanent possession of what they had so 
earnestly coveted. 

In all the cases quoted, these feelings appear 
to have had their full operation, for the instances 
of selling their little possessions are so few that 
A6 great stress can be laid on theft; and so 
•many going, through the difficulties of thfe pre- 
sent and last scarcities without parochial assist- 
ance, when by selling their larrd they would not 
only possess the means of much* present indul- 
gence, but be open to future relief frerm the pa- 
riah, proves that they will struggle through 
great difficulties to retain as well as to acquire 
such properties. Why other men -who well 
know the comforts derived from land (for therfe 
is scarcely any vicinity that has not it's in- 
stances), though they have not experienced 
them, should not act in the same manner 
after making the - situdtion their voluntary 
choice, does not appear fair to expect. To 
cultivate a garden for potatoes, beans, and cab. 
bages is a business which afcy man can exe- 
cute : some would do it with more, some with 
less skill ; but all would do it to their own ad* 
vantage. They would not be suddenly en- 
trapped into the plan, but would have ftill 
time to consider the question and consult with 
thfeir friends and relations before they made the 
t&oioe. 
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... ' 

VIII. Wastes are as much property as my bouse. 
* :; - Will a farmer give up his right of common-, 
age? 

.-,. The objection grounds on the tenderness with 
which the Legislature proceeds when private 
property is in question. ' 

I will not dispute their meaning; but the poor 
look to facts,, not meanings : and the fact is, that 
Jby nineteen enclosure bills in twenty they are in- 
jured, in some grossly injured. It may be said 
that commissioners are sworn to do justice. 
/What is that to the people who suffer? It must 
J>e generally known that they suffer in their own 
opinions, and yet enclosures go on by commis- 
sioners, who dissipate the poor people's cows 
wherever they come, as well those kept legally 
as those which are not. What is it to the poor 
man to be told that the Houses of Parliament are 
extremely tender of property, while the father of 
the family is forced, to sell his cow and his land 
.because the one is not competent to the other; 
and being deprived of the only motive to indus- 
try, squanders the money, contracts bad habits, 
enlists for a soldier, and leaves the wife and 
children to the parish ? If enclosures were bene- 
ficial to the poor, rates would not rise as in other 
parishes after an act to enclose. The poor in 
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<these parishes may say; and witb- truth, Parlia* 

. ment may be tender qf property.; all 'I know is,- 1 
bad a cow, and an act of Parliament bas* taken it 

from me< And thousands may make this speech 
with truth. There is not a man in England 

-more urgent than I am for a general enclosure, 

.but I contend that the felicity of the poor should 

f be fixed by means of enclosure, 
^ . Is it therefore possible that any man can 
serious when he talks of tenderness to property 

•as a bar to relieving the poor by commons, while 
above a thousand commons have been enclosed 
to their direct injury ? Or is not this tender- 

. ness to operate for the poor in times like these, 
after having so long worked for the rich without 
an equal call ? 

But the objection is unfounded in another 
respect : it supposes that the arrangements 
by which land should be assigned to the poor 
are to be made or specified in an act of 
Parliament directly depriving men of certain 
rights of common. This is by no means neces- 
sary: there is no dispute either of the right or 
power of Parliament to ordain; any degree of re- 
lief to the poor. If local and peculiar circum- 
stances render relief in land unpleasant, it is a 
motive in such cases of leaving the choice to pa- 
rishes ; but it would be very easy, in settling the 
balance between land and money, to give such fa* 
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«#ur to the former a* should induce parishes t* 
prefer it. It would only require a fcfause enact- 
ing that in parishes where tjiere are commons 
families should receive st* much per week pet 
hem}* or be provided wkh'land, leaving all diffi- 
culties to the vestry; they would be ready enough 
to resort ta the common^ provided the impedi- 
ments were removed of an expensive ap^l teat ten 
to i Parliament for each enclosure. Private pro- 
perty wotfid remain untouched, and the appii- 
Nation of thecopimon would be the act of the 
parties themselves. • 

• ■ 

> m \ .A 

IX. Tour choice of commoners as the basis of 
your proposal is extraordinary ; for every one 
knows thejn to be the most pilfering, worth- 
less, poaching vagabonds that are any where 
to be found: and if the possession of gar- 
dens, cows,, pigs, and poultry is to make 
others like them, better far to leave such poor 

and honest. 

« « . . . 

Abundance of circumstances are here taken 
■for granted which would demand much discri- 
mination, and Some proof; but, to simplify the 
argtitaent, we will admit enough of the asser- 
tion- to give an opponent a plausible grouud of 
objection : but let the following points be had in 
contemplation. 
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. i. All cottagers who live on commons have 
n6t property, and do not therefore come into the 
sphere of our inquiries. Before the objection 
can fairly be made, it is necessary to make this 
reparation, and by no means accuse them in the 
lump. The accusation may he true of one party, 
tad yet utterly false of the rest. The living 
by or on a common will not improve the moral* 
6f a family, whatever a due portion of property 
might effect. People are found in such situa* 
lions, and yet in a state of the lowest poverty. 
It is not a goose on a common that is to place 
them in a better condition. And every one 
knows that a few thieves will give a bad repu- 
tation to a whole hamlet. 

2. What sort of reasoning is it that admits 
#pbrkty, -industry, and frugality, in order t# 
get .a cottage and a cow, anil then supposes 
that such possession is to convert such qua* 
lities into profligacy and vagabondage? Is it 
admissible in common sense? But grant even 
this to be the fact, what has the system pro. 
posed to do with commons ? I contend for 
enclosures. Spread these commons with cul- 
tivation, and give every cottager land enough 
to feed his cow in winter as well as summer. 
Take from him the temptation to steal. Every 
evil you can possibly complain of is the result, 
not of the system of property, but the want of 
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ft sufficiency. The common is a very bad sup- 
port, give him a better. He is able and wil- 
ling to pay as high for it as any farmer in the 
country. 

. 3. Cottagers on commons are encroachers. 
—they encroach on the property of farmers 
even by the possession of a garden — they must 
have enemies therefore — the least property cuts 
them off in very many cases from parochial 
relief, and their prejudices in -favour of pro- 
perty sink them in some cases lower than 
others who have none. If this tempts them 
to be thieves, is the system to be condemned 
because only half executed ? A man with a 
cottage and a goose is a rogue, who would be 
honest with a cow and land to feed it. This 
is not theory, it is fact : I inquired for the 
families of the worst character at Farnham, 
and others against whom nothing was sus- 
pected ; the one had hovels and chickens, the 
others houses and cows. 

But suppose objections to this plan were 
such as to permit doubts to remain on the 
practicability of carrying it into execution, 
this only renders it a proper object of in- 
quiry. First ascertain whether, if it could 
be effected, it would be a great and perma- 
nent relief to a large proportion of the poor* 
Jhere can be little difficulty in this. The 
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poor themselves, both in and out of the re-* 
quisite situation, are judges of this point, and 
the difficulties of execution would be the pro- 
per business of a committee expressly ap- 
pointed for this purpose. The most popular 
committee that ever sat. whose inquiries would 
diffuse an idea of comfort through the people^ 
The search for; relief . would prove relief. They 
would understand the object, and bless the 
men that busied themselves about it. 
. Nothing has astonished me more than the 
readiness I have found in so many persons to 
raise objections to the conclusions I have drawn 
from these instances, and the strange want of 
discrimination I have met with in the argu- 
ments that have been urged against the system 
recommended/ One would think that the fa- 
culties of some men were adapted only to probe 
ideal evils and analyze imaginary mischief. They 
seem to forget that in all inquiries concerning 
the poor the only fair mode of estimating dif- 
ficulties and objections is hy comparison. What 
is the present systejn, aqd what has been it's re* 
suit ? The amount of poor rates, combined, as 
it ought ever to be, with the misery and wretch- 
edness attendant, ought to be well understood 
in these times, or they are never likely to be 
understood at all. The system here proposed 
to be substituted, that of property in house, 
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land, or live stock, has not, except in one large 
flutrict, been tried fairly. la that district it 
has succeeded completely; but in very many 
of the cases just instanced it ( hai not been, pro-, 
perly speaking, tried at all. They are circum- 
stances which have almost fortuitously arisen 
from the mere exertions of some unassisted 
poor people .struggling to support themselves 
without parochial assistance ; in many cases 
with inadequate means, incompletely in more, 
and under great difficulties in all. Such at- 
tempts must in their nature have a weakness 
and insufficiency hi therrffer different from the 
matured efforts of our poor laws, executed at 
the expence of millions; as. different in fdrct 
and power as in effeet : the One attended by 
enormous burthens, which have utterly (ailed 
in the effects expected; the other, without any 
burthen at all, producing comfort, and ^heite 
foiling, never from principle; but always from 
insufficient power of execution. * Thecoflftrart 
is so great* that if only "one c«6e in ten fairly 
established the possibility of thus 'providing for 
Ihe poor, it would surely merit a marked a«d 
singular attention, when < opposed -to -the ifcSult 
lof the complicated expense and Misery flowing 
from the system of our legal provision. 

It is further to be considered, that the meaws 
of carrying into effect this system +( property 
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• are scattered in waste lands ever almost every 
part of the kingdom ; that in other districts land 
may be purchased beneficially; and that w^en* 
these circumstances, cannot take place, the rent* 
ing plan, applicable to all, may be adopted. Thus 
the extent to which, these manifold advantages 
may be spread, is so: considerable as to be really 
a great national object. 

For one person to find oyt that commoners 
witboyi property are notorious rogues, while I 
shew that with property they ape honest men; 
, , .£cn[ another to: disco verf that cottagers in debt for* 
building their house are not always free from 
parish support, while I prove that without debts 
they are not burthensame ; ion a $hird to assert 
that poverty -is necessary ta make men wdrk, 
while 700 cases are produced of men who, hav- 
ing cows, are unexceptionably the best labourers 
in their country ; for a fourth to say that em- 
ployment hy parliamentary enclosing is better 
than cows, while it is proved that poor rates 
have risen enormously in parishes so enclosed, 
and not a penny where the poor have all cows ; 
for an opponent to declare that men would run 
away from property who do not at present run 
away from poverty ; what are these difficulties 
but vain assertions in the teeth of fact, or con- 
clusions from partial views which, however true 

E 
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in fact, are false in argument. In many of these 
instances. the assertions might be. assented to,, 
and yet thosehKho:make them would be no nearer: 
the. object of, their reasoning. ,> Discrimination? 
i s necessary, i. At Ghattris I instance the case of. 
mere. cottages, .and without even/gardens, < keep- 
ing families fro i^the^mns^ How easy would 
it be to expatiate on the evil* of jsbch -a situation. 
But.is.the easeLbronght to prove* th^ benefit :x>f 
such a condition fc:; No : it is^brbught (o. prove 
that this, sort zo£ property, v ey$ ni , in it's ? most 
wretched -depression, is . preferred) to* parish supa5 
port. And whajt iff the conclusion? Why, surely*;, 
in.xase of .necessity, it would \ be .better to en.v 
courage that i spirit day adding :a, cow to thecotit 
tage, than^croBteitat , once. by forcing the; pro-* 
perty to be soldrfor bread to eat;! - ., i ' 

The same observation might be made on all 
the cases produced ; there is not one which does 
not, if rightly applied by the reader, go to prove 
the general principle on which the proposed sys-v 
tern grounds ; there is not one which does *idt 
contrast with the present mode of providing for; 
the poor in a manner that marks the greatest; 
superiority. * And I should be wanting tp that, 
conviction which I feel in my own mind if I did. 
not declare my entire persuasion that this is the 
only practcaible method of saving the kingdom, 
from ruin. It is impossible for a country to go 
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on, respecting the poor, as this doas at present : 
the consequences must be fatal. At a moment 
when a general enclosure of wastes is before 
Parliament to ajlow such & measure to be car- 
ried into execution in conformity with the prac- 
tice hitherto, without entering one voice, how- 
ever feeble, in defence of the interests of the 
poor, would have been a wound to the feelings 
of any man, not lost to humanity, who had 
viewed the' scenes which I have, visited. 

May God, of his mercy, grant that the Le- 
gislature, whenever they take into consideration 
the sulyect of the poor, may give to this part of 
that momentous subject the attention which it 
merits; may inquire into it fully and minutely; 
and receive their information from those who 
are best able to give it, from the poor them- 
selves. A. Y. 
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APPENDIX. 



i. CHATTRfs, Cambridgeshire. 

JVIr. Scott gives one account upon the sub- 
ject of the poor which is very interesting. Till* 
within six or seven years they were permitted to 
build houses upon the waste ; and erected great 
numbers, taking only the ground the cottage 
stood on : but the commoners complaining, they 
were stopped from doing it ; and since have not 
been able to secure a dwelling without purchas- 
ing a bit of land for that purpose. The ease of 
doing it before was a great encouragement to in- 
dustry and good morals ; for a young couple who 
intended marrying were frugal and saving, in 
order to have money enough to provide their 
habitation. Some of these did not cost them 
more than from 10 to 15I. They used to be 
in a comfortable state till the late scarcities, 
but now very much distressed; and the class 
just above, who will not take from the rates, 
have been, perhaps, the most distressed of all. 
The poor have eaten barley bread of a very bad 
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quality. Many keep a pig, but scarcely any 
a cow. Before the acts for regulating the com- 
mons passed, many, to the number of about 60, 
kept cows on the commons ; but when it be- 
came necessary by tho$e «cts to prove their 
rights, they could not do that, and were de- 
prived and forced to part with their cows : this 
was severely felt, and ought to have been 
guarded against. 

Walk with Mr. Scott to view the cottages 
built on the waste at the entrance from March, 
they are crouded together in a manner that 
marks the caution with which they took land 
for this purpose : some of them were built for 
the 6um of 7 or 81. with clay, clay chimnies, 
the. timber black oak ; these consist only of one 
small room. They are almost universally in- 
habited by the proprietors. Such as possess them 
have no relief from the parish. Some have sold ; 
and this seems probably the cause of stopping 
the increase of buildings, which thus may have 
increased the parish poor : but caused in such 
<ases by the want of a good garden and a cow. 

About twenty houses built annually for some 
years. 

The above case of cottages built on a waste 
marks what would take place in most parts of 
the kingdom if permission were given. The 
extent to which the population of this country 
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would be carried would have no bounds, but they 
are scarcely any where allowed to do it. The fear 
of bringing burthens on the parish is every where 
the restraining motive, and shews that in this 
branch of our political economy we are as yet but 
children. But in great waste estates, such as are 
possessed on moors and mountains, how easy 
would it be for proprietors thus to improve by 
peopling them ! See the case of Sir W. Osborn, 
in Ireland. — Tour in Ireland. 

What, however, are we to say to the striking 
fact, that the possession of a mere miserable 
cottage, built for 8 or iol. without garden and 
without live stock, keeping the proprietor from 
the parish ? Is it possible that such a fact can 
be contemplated without amazement at that vo- 
luntary blindness to so palpable a mean of les- 
sening, if not doing away poor rates altoge- 
ther? There is a magic, an enchantment in 
property, even of this curtailed and wretched 
nature, that works wonders in no other way to 
be effected. If a poor cottage will do this, what 
would not a good garden effect ? What would 
not a cow in addition produce ? 

II. BLOFIELD, Norfolk, 

Contains about 2000 acres, of' which 700 art 
heath. It is one of the parishes not yet enclosed- 
.jvhich I examined for J tjie sake of comparison. 



The soil is rich, letting much of,it from 30 to 
40s. an acre. There are fifteen farms in it which 
are here called large, and six-smaller. 
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Thfe tettuk H reifoarkable : hetie are all the 
sigtab of d^ptifcrfitta, according; either to the 
deference fetettffeeft births and burials, or to the 

,Wuftibfeir of thfe baptisms. Expressing Jny im 
pHze at this to thte Rfev, Mr. Carids, the rector, 
I asked him if there had been an increase of sec- 
taries wfcb did frdt baptize ih tfte chinch ? Not 
fctte in thfc parish. Have any hdustes been pulled 
down ? No : biit many dew dries built cto thfc 
heath. Building houses oh the heath catching 
my attention, I Inquired ab6ut the circumstance; 
iffid was itrfbrtfied that M*. Butirough, the lord 
of the taatioT, had, by ^ebnnivatice, permitted 
toiany poo!r people to build cottages on the com<. 
toon, a part of the great region of Moushold 

" tofcath, so much of which is now under acts of 
fehclosure. But Mir. Carlos observed, that the 
possessors of com monatte^ right houses had more 
than once pulled down the fences by which these 
$edple had tencroached on the coixiinota. By 
turning td his books he found 25 who paid him 
a small matte* for tfthe. The case now appeared 
rftffl totire interesting '; and I went immediately 

. to the common, a mile and half off, to examine 
Wrat theSfe pibor fellows had done. As it was 
harvest titae, several of their houses were locked 
up, atid without any inhabitants at home. But I 
Remarked that they had gardens, with pretty good 
tirdpis of potatoes ; some outsheds, &c. for their 
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cow, and a cart ; fruit trees, and a certain ap- 
pearance of comfort which struck the eye in se- 
veral respects; a good plenty not only of flag 
(parings) well secured for winter, but also 
wood, as roots, &c. Some had a pig in the. 

sty. '. "v. • ':';.•• 

One man, Rushmer, was threshing in a very 
little new-built barn, who informed me that the 
premises of three acres belonged to his mother, 
and that he and his wife and seven children lived 
with her and did the work, with little interrupt 
tion of his labour for a farmer./ He had turnips, 
oats, (the crop 16 coombs an acre), potatoes, 
layer, and a garden. Near to this cottage was a 
small one built last spring, and a piece, under 
potatoes, taken from, the common; this belonged 
to his brother in law Dawson. They burn earth 
for manuring turnips, &c< of which I saw se- 
veral heaps, containing some loads. He in- 
formed me that there were more than twenty-five 
of these cottages, some with > more some with 
less land; most of them had stock: he had one 
cow and a mare. Epr tilling their land they 
borrow of one another. After this I conversed 

• 

with another, and I found their accounts* agreed 
well. ' They assured me that none of them were 
ever chargeable to the parish, though some had 
in the late hard times applied : the farmers called 
them the Moushold folks, and vvould give th?nj 
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nothing.- Some of the families have six anch se- 
ven children. They said they were the only 
people who made any use of the commop, for It 
was good for nothing to the farmers. , I asked 
them particularly if they did not think that the 
other poor of the parish, if they could be assisted 
with the, loan of a small sum, with permission 
to build and take what land they could cultivate, 
would not? gladly do it apd "renounce all paro- 
chial support? They had no doubt of it; but 
some assistance would be necessary, which they 
. could easily gradually repay. 

Reflecting in the evening at Acle on this case, 
and calculating the result to the parish by cut- 
ting off relief from so large a population in Such 
an inconsiderable place as Blofield, I made the 
benefit to the parish so great that I determined, 
in order to have the facts more clearly, to re- 
turn by Blofield instead of going to Yarmouth, 
and thence north to Nettisheard and North 
Walsham. This I executed; Mr. Carlos fa- 
voured me with the names and amount of their 
tithe; I went and viewed more of their little 
farms, conversed with ten or a dozen, by which 
I found that too/many of them had mortgaged 
their possessions., Some gardens I saw so well 
cultivated, and the banks and fences so well kept, 

that they presented a pleasing spectacle of in- 

* _.-•■» * • 

dustry. All agreed that they had nothing from 
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the parish except a widow 6d. a week. One of 
the most intelligent gave me the following list 
of them, their land, and stock. 



Names. 


Acres. 


Cows. 


Horses* 


Syble 


i 


I . 


O 


Hye - - 


>*■ 


I 


I 


Woodcock (widow) 


o^ 


1 


o 


Johnson (ditto) 


garden 


o 


o 


Lilly 


>* 


I 


I 


Moll 


■*». 


o 


o 


Hardingham 


z 


I 


I 


Ditto 


garden, 


o 


o 


Puttock 


ok' 


2 


I 


Sutton 


I 


« 

I 


I 


Bayes 


4 , 


2 


I 


Osborn - 


«1 


I 


I 


Butterfon^ 


2 


I 


I . 


Messey 7 


4 


o 


I 


Fenn 


2 . 


o 


o 


Ditto i 


°i 


o 

• 


I 


Lilliston 


*i 


I 


I 


Ncale 


3 


I 


I 


Haydon 


3i 


I 


I 


Loveday 


garden 


I 


I 


Bussy 


2~' 


r 


I 


Turnmore 


I 


o 


o 


Moor 


garden 


i 


I 


Rushmere 


" 3 


I 


I 



< «». > 



Ntmes. 


Acres. 


Cws. 


Hers**. 


floatwright 


3 


2 


I 


Sypionds (widow) 


3i 


<* 


* 


Jjcraes 


M 


O 


o 


Pawsw - - 


oh 


o 


o 


W«?bb * 


ok 


I 


o 


Clsrte 


*i 


1 


o . 



»*r«w 



39k a* i§ 



^^«»l^w 



Besides *»sQa, figs, geese, and pQultry, 

I next wrote a note requesting some intelli- 
gence from Mr. Saul, a principal farmer at Bio* 
field, and overseer of the poor, stating the object 
of my inquiries. He was so obliging as to. pass an 
hour or two with me, bringing the parish book. I 
found from the opening conversation that he had 
prejudices against these people, not only from . 
general notions, but from the burthens they 
brought on the parish. This was the very ppiqt 
I wished to ascertain. He stated from the book 
that from Michaelmas 1^92 to Easter 1793, 
they burthened the parish by nine receiving 
weekly collection to the amount of 15s. 6d. a 
week. That from Michaelmas 1 796 to faster 
1 797, ten had a is. a week; That from Michael- 
mas 1798 to Easter 1799 eleven had collections.' 
That from Michaelmas 1799 to Easter 1800, 
eight had 1 rs. 6d. a week; besides occasional re- 
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lief to the amount of jl. 8s. That in the article 
of clothing, during the saitffe time, they had also 
been assisted; the whdle parish costing 1 1 1. Find- 
ing in the names recited, several not to be found in 
the preceding list, I h£d, in some measure, a con- 
firmation of what these poor people had told itte: 
the chief of these burthens came by families, who 
having been thriven by necessity to sell their little 
possessions, then became paupers and fell on the 
parish. However, we will carry even this circum- 
stance to their, account (which ought not to be 
done, as it rather, forms a double proof of the 
benefit. of their having land) and thus state the 
amount of the burthen they have brought 
through this half year of severe scarcity; 



By the week, us. 6d. for 27 weeks 1$ 10 6 
Occasional - -. - ' 380 

Suppose half the clothing - 5 10 o 



24 8 6 



There are thirty families, which, at five to a 
family, 'make a population of 150 people; all 
at Blofield. 

Now this burthen must be compared with what 
results from the rest of the poor. 
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The average of . the baptisms f6r the last ten 
years.is.i4. If one in 30 be born, the popula- 
tion of the parish is 420 souls. There are 32 
farmers • and: others who can never rank in the, 
class of.vpodr ; theses at five per family, are 160; 
lyhich deducted from 4.^0* there remain' 260 who 
are or* may be chargeable. Take from these 
i<o, the; number, of the Moushblders, and the 
poor > are divided into two classes of 150 Mous* 
hbld folk and 110 others. i,.,-- 

w Mr.; Saul, from; the parish book, informed me 
that the, total expfcnce for this half year, in which 
the Mousholder$ cost, as above,; was 1 74I.* 
From: this. take. 2 4I. tb$ expence of Moushold 
heath, there remain 150I. the half year's charge 
of .1 1 a poor not Mousholders. 

If 110 poor coSt 1 col. \vhat would 260, 
the'total number 6fp6or, cost, if hone f. 

'toefe Mbusholdfeys ? Answer - " 35*4 

IriStekd of which 1 iVii % ; - - 174 

SaVirig td'the parish in half a year of scar- — : — 



city 



■■■■■• 1 . «■ 



;* 



>• 



18. 



Aj>d;,tbis effected hy. forty acres enclpsed from 
the hjeath, with a summer run for 23 cows and 

p 1 * 

* Total in the book 217I. ns. 3*d. of which Whitton, a 
parish combined with them, pays one fifth, or 43I.; remain 
for Blofield 174I. 
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*8 Horse*.' Value this commonage by what 
space ypu please, it is most clearly evident that 
these poor people yield, tjaough not pay), such a 
rent for this heath as all the parliamentary* en* 
closures upon earth can never carry it to. 

Accuracy in such calculations is unattainable y 
the result is so great that it affords room fou, 
various deductions and different views of the ob- 
ject, supposing any one desirous of *uch diffe- 
rent constructions : but I conceive and am well 
convinced, that, place it in what point of view 
you please, the result will still speak strongly^ 
and clearly the immense benefit which results-* 
from these people having stolen forty acres of 
common. - 

I have given the detail from the dolmen te> 
furnished:; it is of little consequence wh^ey fh$ 
afctual saying stated above be really ^the precise 
sium of 180I. or not. The observations rpiajce 
^re applicable to the case if half that sqna \y$ 
been struck off; and I should contend* if tfte 
balance hgd been only a fair rent for the tejid 
and stock, that the benefit would be unques- 
tionable. 

It may be answered, as it was observed by 
Mr. Saur, that they would not have had these 
people, nor so many other ppor, if the qqfnmon 
had not attracted them. This is fairr flQF am I 
giving any panegyric on commons : I wish to 
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see them all enclosed ; but not by any means at 
the expence of the poor, when they afford such 
ample means of providing well for all parties. 
The question is not what would have been the 
result had there been none, but what are the 
means of turning it to the best advantage. Let 
me suppose, that during the last twenty years 
this parish, instead of viewing these Mousholders 
with a very evil eye, had assisted them judici- 
ously in their exertions ; had prevented, if pos- 
sible, their selling their little possessions (this 
might probably have been very easily prevented, 
and the 24L burthen stated above have been 
avoided altogether); suppose the common had 
been held out as a reward to an honest industry, 
and that it might have been understood that those 
who would give up all parish support after be- 
ing established should be assisted by small loans, 
to be repaid weekly, to enable them to- establish 
themselves : if' 40 acres have had the effect of 
keeping 150 souls on 24I. for half a year of se- 
vere scarcity, and including people who have no 
longer a rod of land on the common; what 
might not have been done by better and greater 
exertions, and encouraging the poor thus to 
provide for themselves, instead of burthening 
the parish to the amount of 174I. in half a year? 
If 40 acres have thus provided for 150 people, 
70 acres would in proportion have provided for 

F 
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26o, or the whole poor of the parish ; and in- 
stead of rates now being four shillings in the 
pound on- the rent of the parish (eight shillings 
in the pbund on the half rent), or near 300K a 
year, they, most evidently, need not have been 
one shilling ; and the whole effected by lending 
money or materials and cows, to enable these 
people to maintain themselves, instead of being 
a public burthen on the rest of the parish. Such 
encouragement, held out and operating as a re- 
ward to honest industry, would have changed 
the manners of these people ; they would have 
felt clearly the benefit of behaving decently, so* 
berly, and orderly ; they would have wanted no 
plunder, when the loan of what was necessary 
could be had by behaving well. You may by 
good government make mankind what you 
please, and such a small parish as this might 
have been governed as a well-regulated family. 

Thus it might have been : 70 acres of en- 
closures, with the right of common, would have 
swept out all poor rates, and saved 300I. a year. 
Money must have been lent, but it would have 
been repaid. The parish would always have had 
full power in their hands, by the law which takes 
the property of the poor if they become ac- 
tually chargeable. Now what enclosure, or what 
other improvement to be made could equal this? 
The 260 people would have had 71 head of stock; 
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jo acres, therefore, and a commonage for ^t 
head of horses and cows (very easily, by a 
friendly superintendance, to have been turned 
more to cows, by lessening horses), would have 
paid the parish 300I. a year ! Very different have 
been the ideas upon this subject : the poor peo- 
ple's fences have been more than once levelled 
to the ground, and, as I was informed, not with 
the approbation of Mr. Burroughs, the lord 6f 
the manor ; nor is it likely that a gentleman, 
who permitted the little encroachment of build, 
ihg a house, would then deny the object for which 
the house was 6uilt the subsistence to be derived 
from a garden and a small close or twq. I called 
at that gentleman's house, to have conversed 
with htm on tl^ subject ; but, very unfortu- 
nately, he was from home. 

To have done with the past, and come to the 
future : the common is not yet under any enclo- 
sure act, no bill has been brought into Parlia- 
ment for the purpose, but it is in contempla- 
tion. And here arises an important ques- 
tion, what to do with these people, and how to 
proceed in the enclosure? 300I. a year from 
70 acres and the commonage of 70 head of cattle 
is a profit that will exceed any thing else to be 
made of such a portion of the heath. If the 
act should be framed, like so many others, with 

F 2 
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a sweeping clause* agaipst encroachments, half 
these people will be thrown at once upon the pa- 
rish, all of them deeply injured, and the poor 
rates may reasonably be expected to increase 
enormously in fact, though not in appearance, 
by a pound rate; the rental of the parish may 
and will so increase that the rate will - be 
much less per pound, though the sum raised 
will be considerably more. The parish is, 
therefore, not to look only at the present pay- 
ment, great as it is, but at what it will probably 
be when the chargeable poor are greatly in- 
creased. If an allotment of a* large portion 
would sink, or nearly sink the rates, it would an- 
swer thus as well as in any other way in which 
it could be applied, and would be equally bene- 
ficial to all the proprietors. Such allotment to 
be parochial ground, to be divided amongst the 
poor gradually, as exigencies might require, and • 

* This is the clause alluded to, 1 copy it from the Po- 
ringland act: 

* Be it further Enacted, That all encroachments which 
' at any time within twenty years now last past have bean 
' made upon the said commons and waste grounds shall be 
' deemed part of the lands and grounds to be divided and 

■ allotted by virtue of this act, and shall be divided and al- 
' lotted accordingly; and in case any dispute shall arise 
* touching any such encroachment, such dispute shall be 

■ finally deteimined by the said commissioners.' 
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under such regulations as should (in the act) 
cut off all future burthens to the parish by 
means of such poor. When th^ benefit in pro- 
spect is so great that no ldss cotfld be sustained; 
and when the mass of 'human happiness would 
be so materially enlarged, it is well worth a se- 
rious consideration ;:for most evident it is, that 
here are materials wherewith to construct the 
future felicity of the poor, without the least in- 
jury to any proprietor. ' * " 7 ' 

The number of encroachments on this com- 
mon exceed those of any other parish oh Mous- 
"hold heath ; but in Plumstead, adjoining, now 
under an act, there are some to the extent of 12 
or 15 acres. I passed along the heath fronk 
Wakham (seven miles) to Norwich, and found 
them very rare. 

- The greatest* evil upon Mousliold heath is 
the paring the surface for fuel. 1 Thte is ruin, 
and has destroyed that end of the heath which 
bears towards Norwich. This under any sys- 
tem should be prevented. 

A few particulars of the Moushold folk's hus- 
bandry at Blofield deserve noting. They un- 
derstand potatoes well ; and assured me, that in 
this scarcity they should have starved, if it had 
not been for this root. Earth ashes an excel- 
lent manure for them. Some years ago one 
Bayes, of Hambledofi, pared and burnt half an 
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acre and nine perches, and planted potatoes, and 
he sold to the value of 14I. 10s. from it. They 
marie what they can of their land, which is a 
heavy charge, and difficult to effect. Ji> mak- 
ing their harvest bargains, some of them get a 
load or two of the farmers they work for. As 
to the winter support of their stock, they buy 
straw of the farmers at 1? or 14s. a load; but 
they are forced, on account of that cheap price, 
to part with much muck at 2s. a load. They 
have bought turnips also ; and pay as high as is, 
a rod for them ; yet most have turnips of their 
own. The root, however, anburys till the land 
is marled. They have many fruit trees, much 
garden stuff, and some of their hedges are in 
excellent order. I viewed their little farms with 
singular pleasure, yet with a sinking heart at 
the thought of the evils an ill- framed enclosure 
act might bring upon them. Suppose the com. 
mons divided in proportion to value of the lands 
already enclosed "throughout it, the regulation 
so common in enclosures, the whole mass of 
these! people are ruined at one stroke. A cot- 
tager here who Heeps three cows might get half 
an acre. To set fire to his house wpqld be an 
equal favour. 
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III. HETHERSET, Norfolk. 



Upon the enclosure of this parish, including 
430 acres of common, an extraordinary eircum* 
stance occurred. By the act the commissioners 
were empowered to give the cottagers under five 
pounds a year an option of having double' allot* 
merits in an arrangement ad valorem, without 
their being at any expence, if they would have 
such allotments left a common for their rated 
(stinted) use, and vested in trustees to see per- 
petual justice ; and this on the best part, called 
Lynch, qualitied at 26s. an acre, and near their 
houses. If they refused this, they were to have 
their allotments distinct to themselves, * but 
single, not double portions, and to pay the ex* 
pence with all other proprietors. It is remark- 
able, that though they had opposed the enclo- 
sure, yet they gave up all the great advantages 
offered by the act if their portions remained 
common, and all chose to have their shares to 
themselves. To the cottagers having from five 
to ten pounds per annum the option was also 
given in single portions, but to pay no expences. 
These also refused, and would have their shares, 

* 

though to pay their portion of expence. 
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iv. weston colvill, Cambridgeshire. 

On the enclosure several parcels of land were 
laid tq the cottages whose owners had rights of 
common. Some had large gardens, others two 
or three acres. Some have in this scarcity had 
a trifle allowed them, but otherwise they are ne- 
ver put in the parish book at all, being in a com- 
fortable situation ; but they do not all 'keep 
cows; they join for ploughing, and have bits 
of corn, which they like better. 



V. NAZEING, Essex. 

Act passed 1778. 

This was not an act of enclosure, but a very 
extraordinary regulation of a most valuable 
common of 453 acres. The case perhaps is 
singular. By an utter neglect of the fences 
surrounding the common there was some dan- 
ger of the bounds being lost, and of encroach- 
ments which might gradually take in material 
parts of it. It was also stocked in a manner 
that deprived the poor of the benefit which they 
might under a better arrangement have reaped 
from so fine a tract of land. By the act it was 
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vested in trustees, who were empowered to levy 
a tax of 6d. per annum for each sheep and 2s. 6d. 
for each head of greater cattle, to form a fund 
on which to borrow money enough to pay for 
.the act, and for fencing the common and other 
necessary charges, but cut off from paying 
themselves any sum exceeding 40s. per annum 
for their own expences : the whole business 
seeming to have no other object but benevo- 
lence to the poor. There are 100 common 
rights', and' all ai*e made equal, from the poorest 
cottager to the lord of the manor himself, and 
all are inalienable from the cottages. By the 
act twenty sheep and four beasts were allowed 
to each right; but every- circumstance rested 
within the power of the trustees, who have re- 
duced this to ten sheep and two head of horses 
or cattle. William Palmer, Esq. who possesses 
considerable property here, had the praise-worthy 
humanity to offer to lay down money to enable 
every poor man otherwise unable to find stock 
to buy ten sheep ; the produce of which was to 
be his until He was repaid, and then to remain 
the cottagers'. It is a fact much deserving the 
most serious attention, that every man who ac- 
cepted the offer (which very many did) repaid 
the money within two years, some in a shorter 
term : a circumstance that proves what may be 
done with attention when the object is sincerely 
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to assist the poor, perhaps in the manner of all 
others the most useful, by giving them live 
stock and the means of feeding it. ' 

Here I put a question to my informant ( the Re- 
verend Mr. Auber) : How do they support their 
stock In winter? (A question which has of ten been 
asked me when I have proposed land for the poor* ) 
They mlnage how they can ; they buy hay, they 
exert themselves successfully and honestly, and 
they thrive under the assistance thus derived 
from the common. All letting to any persona 
that do not belong to the parish is prohi- 
bited strictly, but it is permitted amongst their 
Own people, and the rent is from 50s. to 3I. 

I was very eager to know what the effect had 
been in relation to poor rates, and fortunately 
the parish books from 1742 are preserved; by 
these I found the following progress of this tax ; 



Years, Rates it 


1 the Pound. 


Amount: 


.: .>' i 


f. d. 


£• *• d ' 


*J43 — 


I 2 -*- 


147 71 


*744 ■*■=■ J 


' 3 — 


148 8 5 


1745 — ; 


» 3 — 


. 148 8 5 


1746 — i 


» 3 — 


146 


1747 — i 


[ 7 — . 


188 1 j $ 


1748 — ] 


i 6 — 


177 $ 10 


1 749 — ] 


1 3 — 


148 8 6 


W — 1 


12—. 


137 9 S 
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Vears, 


Hates in the Pound, 


Amount. 






5. rf. 


£• *. d* 


1 754 


~- 


I Q *-*-■•• 


1411 17 * 


n£k 


— 


I 4 ^ 


165- 


1767 * 


.-*- 


1 5 




J 77* 


<— 


1 11 




1774 


— - ■ 


3 2 - 




« 


The common regulated in 


1778. 


1781 


—- 


24 — 


*99 3 « 


1786 


-«-- 


2 




1787 


» 


22 




1788 


w 


2 6 


1 


1795 


— 


3 8 ^ 


448 13 4 


179$ 

* 


— - 


■ — «■ ■■ 


JP7 .15 4 


1797 


-»- 


3 • — 


43° 9 ° 


1798 


.— w 


29 — 


. 3" 12 9 


J 799 


# 


4 — 


578 16 5 



I am sorry, therefore, to find that this hu-T 
mane scheme has not apparently had much ef- 
fect in preventing the rise of rates which has 
taken place every where. We do not, however, 
know that they would not have been much 
higher had it not been for this establishment, as 
four shillings in the pound at present must be 
f steemed low. 

As every circumstance in such a parish be- 
comes interesting; I copied the following detail 
fjronj the rat? at four shillings : 
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*: Farm's. Rent. 

>>" • £- 

No. i — 14$ 

. '2 • — 122. 

3 — ' 95 

4 — 84 

5 — 53 

6 — 67 

7 — 55 

8 — 193 

9 — 96 
10 — 166 

• 11 — 85 

12 • — 64 

13 . — 290 

14 — 60 

15 — . 93 

Fifteen farms 

above 50I. . -. 1668 






■ • 



f 
t 



Rate. 




£■ 


s. 


rf. 


29 


O 


O 


24 


8 


O 


19 





O 


16 


16 


O 


10 


12. 


O 


i-3 


8 


O 


11 





.O 


38 


12 


O 


'9 


4 


O 


33 


4 


O 


17 





O 


12 


16. 


O 


58 





O 


12 





, O 


18 


12 


6 



No, 16 — 33 — 61-2-0 

, 17 ~ 47 — 9 8 o 

18 — 20 — 400 

19 — 34 — 6 16 o 
'20 — 24 — 4 16 © 
21 r— 32 — 680 



Carried forward 1858 — 371 ia o 
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Farms. 



Rent. 



Rate. 



Brought forward 
No. 22 — 


£- 

1858 

33 


— :. 37 1 « 
— 6 12 







23 — 


33 


6 12 





24 — 

25 — 
26" — 


20 

39 
21 


— 4o 

— 7 16 

— 4 4 







27 — . 


20 


— . ,4 .0 





- 28 — 


30 


— 60 





29 — 


41 


an error 4 . 4 





30 — 


20 


— 40 





31 ~ 


22 


- 48 





32 — 


25 


— 50 





33 — 

34 — 

35 — 


23 

42 
24 


— 4 12 

— 8 8 
— . 4 16 







36 - 
Twenty - one 

farms from 


25 
2276 


— 5o 





20I. to 50I. 
rent 608I. 




. . _ 




No, 37 — 
38 - 


6 

4 


— 1 4 

— 16 






39 — 


8 


— 1 12 





40 — 


18 . 


— fc 3 1* 


Q 


4* ~ 


12 


— 28 






Carried forward 2324 — 460 16 o 
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Farms. 


Rent. 


Rate. 




■ 


£. 


£. ■*. 


d. 


Brought forward 


2324 — 


460 16 


O 


No. 42 — 


3 — ' 


O 12 


O 


43 ~ 


12 — 


2 8 


O 


44 — ' 


5 — 


I O 


O 


45 - 


2 — 


8 


O 


46 - 


5 — 


1 


O 


47 — 


5 — 


1 


O 


48 - 


17 — 


3 « 


O 


49 ' - * 


11 — 


2 4 


O 


50 — 


6 — 


1 4 


O 


51 — 


3 — 


Q 12 


O 


5* — 


12 — 


2 8 


O 


53* ~ 


17 — 


3 8 


O 


54 — 


2 — 


08 


O 


55 — 


12 — 


28 


O 


56" - 


5 — 


1 


O 


57 — 


i _ 


8 


O 


58 - 


7 . — 


1 8 


O 


59 ~ 


€ — 


1 4 


O 


Twenty-three 












farms under 


2456 — 


487 4 


O 


20I. a year. 






• 


rent 180I. 


• 






Outdwellers 


— _— 


00 


O 



577 4 © 
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Those who complain of farms being engrossed 
would do well to consider such details as these. 
Were the whole kingdom examined, it would 
be found that farms, on an average, are small. 
Whatever may have occasioned the benevolent 
system adopted for this common not operat- 
ing in preventing poor rates rising, it certainly 
cannot be attributed to farms being monopo- 
lized. 

Population. 

Twenty-two years before the act passed.- 

1756 Baptisms 27 Burials 14 

7 *3 — — 10 

8 14 13 

9 — 2 3 *3 

60 21 17 

1 — ii 8 

2 Ij H 

3. _ ,5 — 8 

4 21 8 

5 9 J3. 

. 6 18 17 

7 — 20 i.6 

8 . 12 ■ — 8 . 

9 19 — : — 9 

70 . zo 14 



Carried forward 268 1 79 
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Br. forward Baptisms 268 Burials 179 

1771 : 19 —^ — 11 

2 16 10 



3 16 — 20 

4 20 — 13 

5 ■ 22 \6 

6 19 4 

7 18 — 13 

398 275 



Twenty-two years since the act. 

1778 Baptisms 19. Burials 9 

9 17 16 

80 if 8 

1 2; 18 

2 19 >3 

3 23 11 

4 3 2 l8 

5 17 12 

6' 34 — 13 

7 ' 33 n 

8 — 22 11 

9 '9 5 

90 -20 — 22 



Carried forward - 295 — 169 
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Br. forward Baptisms 295 Burial? 169 



1791 

2 

3 
4 
5 

7 
3 

9 



^•"■W" 



25 
23 

*3 

22 

27 
16 
24 
20 

22 



497 



10 

17 

13 

*3 
16 

12 

11 

15 
4 



280 



22 years before the act, Baptisms 

Burials 

Increase 



398 
265 

133 



22 years since the act, Baptisms 

Burials 

Increase 



497 

280 

21*7 



Nothing can be more satisfactory than this 
comparison* v 

Q 
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The circumstance in the regulation of this 
common which is most worthy of attention is 
the effect of assistance given to the poor to stock 
land. Before I came: to Nazeing, telling Mr. 
Johnson at Parndon where I -was going, his 
observation was, they were a sad; lawless set of 
people before Mr. Palmer took them in band, but 
now there is not a better set in the country. And 
what were the means ? Giving them property 
in live stock. Not through great expences, but 
only advancing money, all repaid in two years! 
And it deserves notice that this was done for 
a purpose by no means complete, leaving them, 
in one respect, in a situation against which so 
much has been urged to me on this journey — 
that the poor having a common for summer is 
only a temptation for making them thieves in 
the winter. Nor is this assertion wholly with- 
out foundation, but in the case before us atten- 
tion and humane superintendance have obviated 
the evil. When aft honest, quiet conduct stands 
the best chance of future assistance, should it 
be wanted, can we suppose that the poor will 
not weigh the- -effect of their conduct on their 
own future welfare, having once so amply re- 
ceived the proof of a disposition to assist? How- 
ever, the system here is 'by no means equal to 
every man having his own little farm, there is 
not equal employment for the children ; nor 
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are sheep so beneficial to a poor family as a 
cow. Poor rates also, though still moderate, 
have risen- much. Severe winters must neces- 
sarily come, and, when hay is very dear, drive 
them to great difficulties. The evident and most 
useful conclusion to be drawn 4s, that money 
may be advanced to poor labourers, in order 
to enable them to stock land, safely, and with- 
out any sxpence. This is exceedingly mate- 
rial ; and removing, perhaps, the greatest diffi- 
culty of all in the way of making them gene- 
rally occupiers of it. In the articles Blofield 
and Wymondham, which take in the circum- 
stance of much waste land, I have shown the 
vast effects of giving allotments to the poor ; 
but so- many parishes are without wastes, that 
some other method must in such be adopted. 
They admit none but occupation at a fair tent, 
with assistance t6 stock. 



VI. ALDERSHOT AND WORPLESDEN. 

In passing the wastes from Bagshot to Farn- 
liam, in the parish of Aldershot observing some 
cottages surrounded by a few small enclosures, 
which carried the appearance of encroachments, 
I examined, several of them. 

G-2 



, Jacob Johnson has about three roods of land, 
and no gow, only a pig. 
. Edward Smith two cows and a heifer. 

John Barnard two cows and 9 heifer. 
; William Greenham a pig* 
. William Young np cows, but good potatoes 
in his plot 

William Far a pig, and very fine potatoes 
close to the turnpike, at some distance from his 
cottage. 

Dolly has two cqw*. and a heifer, and about 
two acres Qf land. 

Johnston and Dolly informed me that they 
psid poQr rates, eagh of them U. 2s. for the 
presept year ; Johaspji, that he also paid 4s. 
)apd tax:;, that the others, also paid these taxes, 
apd tha$ none of th^em eyer received any relief 
from the : parish. 

They said the common was a very good one 
for feeding cows. Dolly has had 41b. of butter 
per week from one little Welsh cow that had 
the common only. They buy hay in winter, or 
hop bines, and straw, managing in this respect 
as well as they can. 

Potatoes their most beneficial crop. When 
they plant first from the waste, they trench twd 
spits deep, by which means the upper spit rots 
completely; but the expense in lafcpiur vary 
heavy. Labour in winter 1 s^ (jicL in summer *s. . 
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The case of thefee people affords a fresh in- 
stance of the great importance of th£ poor pos- 
sessing their cottages in property, with land 
enofigh for two cows, and potatoes, &c. In a 
scarcity that has doubled the rates • over the 
greatest part of the kingdom* 'thtsfttien; by 
the property of a miserable cottage* and firem 
half an acre to two acres of land, toithtweor 
three, cows, have been saved front becoming a 
burthen, and forced to be in assistances the 
parish; ■ : . • •;. ...: : : 

In passing from Farnham \to Worjplesdett, I 
iliet in the latter parish with a very diflfctent in* 
stance, but still bdaritig Upon the sanie.- object. 
I saw a biovel rathek* dug out of, than built lipon 
th£ slope of the hill upon the waste {a part of 
the boundless heaths which disgrace all this 
(country ), and apparently as bad as any ohe I had 
ever sefen in Ireland, Entering, I found the wo- 
man at hotrie, who was miserably ragged- The 
cot consisted df one fcmall room ; the floor, the 
earth; the walls and thq chimney, earth tor 
sods ; there had been a hole left for a window, 
but not being able to aflbrd glass* it was stopped 
tip for wArrnth; the bed was on the! floor; no 
faedsf*ad ; ;: a little straw, .on that a poor bed,: one 
blanket^ one bit of a -sheets and a rag or two of 
something else. Every *ign of poverty. 'The 
woman ^Maitfo; her husband, she said, hot quite 
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so ol4 but infirm. He had had seven children, 
but three buried; three out, and one girl of 14 
in the workhouse. They had no live stock, ex- 
cept a few chickens. -They had taken only a 
garden of. about a • rood from the common. 
There is not a justice of the peace in England 
who, having viewed what I did, would not have 
ordered relief, if the man was not in full earn- 
ings, at good wages. . But having this miserable 
property, they apply for no. more than what is 
done ; their child, I suppose the only comfort 
of thehr.lives while at home, in the workhouse. 
From this instance, a remarkable one, it is evi- 
dent that these* people hold the possession of 
such a wretched hovel and garden free from 
rent as an object which outweighs various other 
comforts ancj assistance which they would of * 
course have in a different situation ; and that 
rather than go into the workhouse to be sup- 
ported by the parish, they bear almost every 
evil. which penury can inflict. If it is, on the 
other hand, alledged, that the possession of land 
in this case produces evil; I reply, that: must 
be judged by the persons who suffer it. But 
what would have been the case if the cottage 
had been a few feet larger, for a crib for the 
child separated from the father and mother, a 
bedstead* and some bedding'; a cow, and a pig? 
Such additions would /have changed the face of 
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every thing, and. at the same time saved the 
parish the maintenance of the child in the work- 
house, ^produce the case tq, show what the poor 
will submit to for the sake of property in land r 
It proves the principle which by prudent assist- 
ance would do every -thing where wastes are 
found ; but the exertions must be cherished, 
not opposed. The pica's name Batty. 



vii. chobham, Surrey. 

The extent of this parish is unknown ; but. 
I was assured that, the wastes, which extend 
near to Frimley, are almost equal to those of 
Windlesham, that contain probably 12,000 acres. 
A$ tp enclosures, a rate at is. in the pound 
raises 200I. : this marks a rated rental of 4000I. 
a , year. Within 40 years they raised 148I. a 
year for the poor; now five rates, or roool.- 
Within 10 years from is. 6d. to 2s. in the 
pound sufficed, or from 300 to 400I. They 
have, consequently, much more than doubled 
in that period, and at least doubled by reason of 
the late scarcities. 

Within 20 years there have been about 20 
cottages erected on the common, by sufferance 
of Lord Onslow, the lord of the manor, &c. ; 
but parish assistance is given to them^ accord- 
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ing to their" necessity, equally with the other 
poor. 

Wishing to examine into their state more' 
particularly, I, went to some of their cottages,- 
and was sorry to find that they had little or no 
live stock. John Ottery, Wh& has about half 
an acre of land, has a wife, arid two children at 
home, and never had any thing from the pa- 
rish, George Ottery, no children ; of course 
nothing from the parish. John Ottery the 
younger, one child, and another just coming ; 
nothing from the parish. Gosden has five chil- 
dren,; and five shillings a week from the parish. 
Smither, four children, and also receives, pa^ 
rochlal assistance. Sleet, three children, and 
is assisted. Munday, seVen children ; allowed 
by the parish. Widow Rlissel, who has her 
son, his wife, and fbur children! live with her, 
has 2s. a week. JennoWay, White, and Stone 
have also cottages and bits of land. Of all these 
not one has a cow, a sheep, of any thing but a 
little poultry, except Smither and RUssel,* hav- 
ing each a pig. I found some of their gardens 
very weakly cultivated, for want of live stock 
to make dung ; and the farmers have their ashes 
for carting their turf. A cow they said Would 
Be a great cbmfort, and efcabte them to raise 
tetter trapfc of potatoes ; aftd wotild have kept 
them from the pafrish, they thoughts eritftely;, 
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Such instances as these do not show what the 
merit of the system is, for live stock is essen- 
tial 

Labour is well paid, ibs. a week ih winter, 

■ 

ahd From 1 2 to 15s. in summer; in harvest 30s/: 
but touch work flone by the pfetfe. Within 
about 40 yeats it was 6s. in winter. 

Twenty years ago the parish' contained 214 
families, and 940 souls. Two years ago \t>6o. 
' Scarcely any of the poor keep cows or other 
cattle; the farmers very few on the common, 
but Some sheep. Fuel the great prodUfce of this 
vast waste! 

I cannot take my leave of this parish with* 
out observing upon one circumstance which 
nearly concerns the well being of the poor. 
A few months past Mr. Thornton, of Clapham, 
presented Mr. Cecil, of St. John's chapel, Bed- 
ford row, with this vtearage and the rtctory of 
the adjoining parish of Bislty. In general it 
has been observed, that places surfbunded by 
immetise commons are usually atadhg the moet 
disorderly and liwrttious. Whert Mr. Cecil 
tame he foutid the churches almost deserted (1 
had this fact from more than one) \ bnt to me it' 
was a mdst gratifying sight to see therti both ndt 
merely full, but croudcid, and the congregations 
uftcbttitttonly attentive. An Anabaptist meet- 
ing, Which had gained considerably on the re^. 
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giilar church, nearly deserted in it's turn. From 
this fact I draw the conclusion, that those true 
old church of England doctrines which Mr. Wil* 
berforce calls vital Christianity are the doctrines 
for the poor ; and, when preached with feeling, 
will make their way to the hearts of men who 
find nothing in the common pulpit morals that 
will call them to public worship. The mere 
politician knows the immense consequence in 
his views of the poor of a country being, sober, 
diligent, honest, and moral. The landlord and 
the farmer feel it in the rates, and «very class 
of society are connected with the whole worldly 
benefit, were no other and higher considerations 
in question. 

woking, Surrey., ... 

Contiguous to the preceding, contains 7 or 
8000 acres of waste. They have about a dozen 
cottages that are encroachments on the com- 
mon, and parish assistance is given to the in- 
habitants according to circumstances. Poor 
rates are 8s. in the pound, half rack rent ; be- 
fore the scarcity were 3s. or 3s. 6d. A rate of 
is. raises 120I. rated rental therefore 2400I.; 
and being half, the known amount is 4800I. a 
year. The poor used to keep cows, but do not 
at present* The farmers feed the heaths with 
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feheep* ~Lotft Onsfow-lord of the manor. ; The 
general husbandry, i, turnips; 2, barley; 3; 
<slovfer; 4; tyheat; s ' ^ ' 

•" I Was unable to -examine this parish? Jnitrhere 
are the. two^cbmponent ingredients of wastes and 
rates, wherewith to effect the improvement of 
the condition ;of the poor. » j 



1 






: • i Vrt 1; ^parnh am, Surrey. 



\ j 1 1 • . » * • « i» 



This parish' contains about 15,000 acres; of 
which 2 or 3000, or perhaps-more, are waste. 

In November i-8oo there were 1 150 persons 
Xelieved oJut.of the house. In August last they 
had 3ol*>a week; and now 71I. 6s. 125 in the 
^workhouse* let. to farm. .Poor, rate for half a 
y*ar, attiSadyday, five shillings in the pound, 
raised - -> : - - - '■/£. 1776 i$\'rb 
At Michaelmas 9s. and raised •• .* • 3198 76 

Together; for the year • « - < • 4975 2/JS t 

Total'poor 1275 ;expence therefore 3I. :i8s.a 
head per ^annurn, or 19I. 10s. per family pf five. 

Militia • faipilies, sickness * passes, doctors, 
&c. average ibl. a week^ -Workhouse paid 
weekly ; last week, November 20, it was 
31I. os. *od. at the rate of 1614I, a year, or 
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\i\. 1 8s. 2d* a head, and 64k ios*. lod. fora 
family 'of five. ■-..■ 

Upon a part of the wastes entering, the tewn 
from iMihatn, there; have been^ertirted, through 
the humane permission of ?the::tasbt>p, .-about 
twenty cottages, the owners of tfhich hdve takta 
in large pieces of the comrrtoft $ sqnife to the 
amount of half an acre, an acre, two acres* 
and I believe even to three acres. I viewed 
several of them; and/conversing. with Thomas 
Rich's wife, her husband in the militia, found 
faer an intelligent, industries hutnble crea- 
ture* and who -knew them all<* /,. v _. f ■ : .. 
- Thomas Rich, hi& wife, and six Children, have 
icfcv 6d k a week from the parish, * by . the militia 
law;.. J. Norri$, in the militia md. the same 
allowance; W. and J. Lun, James: Warner, the 
Widow Sounders, W* Binfol^ :W.«j-SMarflex^ B, 
.Wheeler* and J. -Haw all receive something 
Trom the parish; but I. Lamport* Jv Mathews, 
W-.-Kimber, W. Stovel, Stephen Stovel, W. 
Patrick, I. Bear, R, Young, and Jfiipe* StoWl 
have -nothing ; and those that do take parish al- 
lowance have less than other poor (< differently 
circumstanced,- the militia men's wives, ex- 
cepted. The woman (Rich) assured frie* fthat 
is easy to believe, that she add six young chit- 
dren, and big of a, seventh, none of whom earn 
any thing regularly, should have ^srished, if it 
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had npt been for the great assistance derived from 
h«r #nd, which she has, in her husband's absence, 
cultivated with her own hands, even to digging 
for sowing rye and wheat ; her rye yielding four 
bushels, 3p4 her wheat four bushels and three 
quarters. She had also cabbages, potatoes, and 
other things. Rut these people, nineteen in 
all, are deficient in live §tock : there are but 
seven cows among them. Perhaps the most 
essential abject which attaches to land in the 
hands of the poor. 

In conversation upon the subject of these 
encroachments, it was urged to me, as a proof 
that the system was a bad one, that these poor 
people run in debt to build the cottage, which 
remains a heavy burthen, that sinks thepi in 
poverty. Let us analyze this point, and exa- 
mine how much truth there is in it. Rich 
contracted with a carpenter at Far n ham to build 
his cottage for 30I. and he pays 30s. a year. 
The rent of cottages is high, and al. 10s. 3!. 
even to 4I. and more are given. How then can 
the renting a cottage at the lowest known rate 
he an injury to the. man ? But here is land, 
which nearly half supports a family of seven. 
But more still, here is something further, not 
so easily calculated, the greatest spur to in- 
dustry which actuates the human soul — they 
work upon their own property; and this 
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calls into existent a quantity* of labour which 
otherwise would have no existence at all. What 
would this poor woman (Rich) with six youtfg* 
children have done in a town'cbttagetf Nothing 
but take care -of her house arid family/ The 
case is clear, they could not in* any other sys- 
tem possible to be devised possess so many 
comforts for the payment of 30s. rent : and is 
not a low rent a great assistance to a cottager ? 

1 

The argument will not hold water a morpent, 
the facts are too clear against it. And who are' 
the best judges to appeal to? To your theory, 
who never was in the situation ; or to the people 
themselves who have been in both situations, , 
and who joyfully quitted that to which you give 
the preference, in order to plunge into evils 
which exist only in your imagination. Your 
finding misery amongst them is nothing against 
the system. It is but half effected. You should 
have assisted, instead of condemning them. 
They should all have cows, by means of mo- 
ney lent on Mr. Palmer's plan, and drawn back 
by annual payments. You look with an evil 
eye on their exertions, at the moment you ought 
to be giving heart and hand to aid and assist 

* 

them. Every soul on this waste might very 
easily be raised above parish assistance, and 
rates lessened, instead of increasing. 

From Farnham, passing on to Waverley Ab- 
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bey, the seat of B. Thompson, Esq. I had a better 
opportunity of examining more cases of a simi- 
lar nature, dedicating a whole day to wandering 
through the extensive wastes in that vicinity, 
and examining them carefully. 

Fry hires a house and -garden of about $n 
acre at 5I. a year ; between the children by his 
present and a former wife he has ten, of which 
eight are at home, part belonging to Farnham 
and part to Bedington. They have 3s. 6d. a 
week from the parish, but according to the price 
of flour. He has taken about half an acre from 
the common on a sand slope so steep that it is 
no easy matter to stand on it; has formed it 
into terraces, and brought most of it into culti- 
vation. Has no live stock. 

Percy has six children at home: no live stock: 
allowance from the parish according to the price 
of flour, now 2s. 2^d. a week. His cottage has 
been built nfne years, owes nothing on it. I 
asked him which he would prefer/his dependance 
on the parish, or to have a cow bought for him 
and to repay the value in four or five years, by 
an equal annual payment. Said he would prefer 
the cow greatly. 

William Jones, a very comfortable cottage 
and a good garden, &c. He has only onj girl 
at home. Has a cow, a yearling, a colt, and two 
pigs. Nothing from the parish, A good stack 
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of hop bines, which in doiqg the work of hop 
grounds are cut off at Midsummer and dried 
3nd stacked *is h^y for cows; if they have no^Q 
to feed these are sold commonly for is, 6d^ ty\ 
acre; they are the perquisite of the men w^p 
do the work, and are esteemed better for cows 
than ordinary hay, . 

Boyd, seventy y$ars old,^nd his wife the s^mc 
age. Nq live stock except one pig; has brought 
up twelve children, and never had any thing from 
the parish except in a heavy small pox year, 
Qwe$ \z\. ox fjL to the miller. 

Thomas Little, five children, all young, at 
home; has 4s. c^d. a week from the parish: he 
has above half an acre from the common, and 
his father a bit adjoining. No live stock but 4 
pig. His cottage built fi> r e years, cost v$ry 
little; owes nothing on it. 

Isaac Jones, seven children at home ; h^a 
7s. 4^d. a week from the parish. No live stqcjk 
but a pig. His cottage built five years, cost iol.; 
owes 3I. His land about one acre; he has a 
part of it in hops, which last year sold for 
7I. 1 7s. 6d.; this year he has 48 lb. but the price 
20 guineas a cwt. He has a very nice piece of 
turnips after' wheat which yielded him*4^ bush- 
els. He does hop work, and sells his bines: la- 
mented his not having a cow; and would prefer 
H» repaying the price in three or four years, to 
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his allowance from the parish, which varies with 
the price of flour ; at 1 7s. 8d. a bushel he has 
6s. when 12s. a bushel it was 4s. a week, and at 
8 or 9s. only 2s. 6d. He considered and calcu- 
lated before he made his reply, but decided 
clearly for the cow. 

Gardiner. Her husband ran away five years 
ago, and left her with three children. She has 
6s. 2d. a Week from the parish at present* A 

Fg- 
Gardiner, 66 years old ; three children at 

home, and 5s. 2^d. a week from the parish. 

Cottage built three years, owes nothing on it. 

Very willing to try a cow, repaying 40s. a year, 

and have nothing from the parish. 

Binfold, four children at home. Has only 
about a rood from the common. Allowance a 
week from the parish 3s. 3d. No live stock. 
Willing to try a cow, provided they had a place 
to keep milk in. 

Thomas Hack, eight children at home, eleven 
living. Nothing from the parish all summer; 
now 2s. a week. No live stock but a pig. Cot- 
tage built a year, cost above # 2ol. owes 61. 6s. on 
it. Would prefer a cow by far, repaying the 
value, and have nothing from the parish. The 
reason of the allowance being so small is their 
having three girls grown up. 

Thomas Hack the younger, two children and 

H 
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one coming.' is. 8d. from the parish weekly. 
Cottage built two years, by himself; owes no- 
thing on it. Has a rupture, and is very poor. 

Cranham, three children at home. Cottage 
built eight years, owes 19I. on it, and eight 
years' interest. It is of brick and tile, and has 
two stories. 2s. gd. a week from the parish. 
A sow and four pigs. About an acre of good 
land in a green-sward bottom. The woman 
thought a cow a fine thing, and would do any 
thing to get one ; but not much ability to cal- 
culate. Sowed three pecks of wheat this year, 
and got six bushels. 

Bartlet owes 1 2l/on his cottage. A pig. Has 
eight children at home. 7s. $d. a week from 
the parish, now flour is high. About an acre 
from the common. Sowed a bushel and half of 
wheat, and got near nine. Dug the ground, and 
his wife and children drew the harrow to cover 
it, working even by moonlight. When I asked 
the woman the question of the cow, she con- 
sidered ; observed that the allowance of six 
shillings was only while flour was so very high, 
it would sink with the price of flour. She had 
heard her husband often say, that if the gentle- 
men would let him take in half an acre more, or 
so, he would freely give up 3II allowance from 
the parish. Supposing the loose expression 
.meant an acre, still the rent he wished to pay 
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is enormous, for she said she should have 2s. 6d. 
a week though flour was low. As to a cow, 
she had no doubt about it, that it would be far 
better than the parish ; but whether to repay 
the value, she knew not. 

Chandler, his cottage built nine or ten years; 
owes 50I. on it. Has had ten children, seven 
at home. Nothing from the parish. Has a 
cow, two young heifers, and two pigs. * For 
winter he mows some hay in his ground, and 
puts out to keep. Has better than two acres. 
He thinks a cow better than' five shillings a 
week from the parish. 

Parrot, his cottage built eight years, cost be- 
tween 30 and 40I.; owes nothing on it. Five 
children at home. Has had parish allowance 
of late, 3s. 3^d. a week. He has one pig. 
Would much rather have a cow, and repay the 
value, than any allowance from the parish. He 
should be able to manage as others in the 
winter. 

Quenal, his cottage built five years, cost 9I. ; 
owes nothing. Has about a rood of land, one 
pig, and no cow; two children at home, and 
nothing from the parish. 

Cole has about three quarters of an acre 
keeps a sow and pigs. Three children at home 
«nd one out. Never any thing from the parish. 
Thinks the part of the common where he lives 

Hz 
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too poor for a cow; but to have ten sheep* 
beatb croppers, would be a great advantage. 
He lives near Waverly, and'has milk from Mr. 
Thompson with the rest of the poor. 

Knight, his cottage cost about 40 1. He has 
near three 'acres, one cow, a little horse, and a 
pig. Has had ten children, four out and two 
at home. Nothing from the parish. Could 
not live without a cow, but in misery ; would 
prefer it to five shillings a week from the pa- 
rish. He hires half an acre of grass, to mow 
hay, giving 30s. rent; besides which he has a 
good stack of hop bines. 

John Alderton,' five children at home, three 
out. , 2s. 9^d. a week from the parish. When 
his children had the small pox, had four, five, 
and even sh£ shillings a week. His cottage 
cost near 30I. His land near an acre. Could 
not exist, were it not for the potatoes it yields. 
Had also six bushels of wheat. Has a pig. 
Would rather have a cow, and repay the va- 
lue, than what he receives or expects from the 
parish. He has ten shillings a week the year 
round for his labour, but boarded in hop time 
and harvest. 

Richard Binfield has half an acre, well planted 
with bearing fruit trees ; no cow, no pig, nor 
any children at home. Nothing from the pa- 
rish. His cottage a % most wretched, miserable 
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hovel, much worse than any thing I have seen 
in the remotest parts of Ireland. 

John Binfield. He in the workhouse ; but 
his wife and two girls grown, one of them 23, 
at home, in a hovel worse than the preceding. 
Imagination can hardly conceive any thing so 
miserable. It is quite open to the weather on 
one side; no bedstead, only straw and some 
rags on the ground ; filth and vermin. 4s. 6d. 
a* week from the parish. The spot a rood of 
uncultivated waste and a dunghill (the cabin) in 
the middle*. 

Fanny Hammond. Her husband in the army, 
gone three years. Four children at homfe. 
8s. 2^d. a week from the parish. The garden 
half an acre. The cottage cost 20I. ; owes no- 
thing on it. Has a pig. 

Lawrence owes 20I. on the cottage and six 
years' interest. Has about' an acre. Four 
children at home. Nothing from the parish. 
Thinks a cow would be better than five shil- 
lings a week from the parish. 

* Miserable as this situation must be, it was not wretched 
enough to secure this poor creature from oppression. Since 
I was there, a farmer, suspecting her of stealing some hop 
poles, pulled down the cottage and set it on fire, turning 
the inhabitant adrift : a new sort of summary jurisdiction. 
This note may be read by those who are able to inquire 
properly into the affair, for I trust that such a conduct will 
not pass without inquiry. 
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Milberiy; three children at home, no cow, 
no pig. Has 4s. 4d. now from the parish. 
Th£ man afflicted with the rheumatism. 

Bryant. His cottage mortgaged for 57L. 
Pays the interest regularly. One acre. Has 
six children at home, and loses much of his 
labour by a most painful rupture. Had £s. a 
week from the parish when he earned nothing, 
now 4s. 4d. Had seven young children, and 
was last .February and March in a wretched 
situation. Would much rather have a cow and 
give up all parish allowance. 

Love hires a new cottage and a garden to pay 
five, per cent. Knows not on what sum. One 
child, no live stock, nothing from the parish. 

Baker owes nothing on his cottage. Has 
an acre and three quarters, and some hops. 
Had a cow, eight years, forced to sell it four 
yeafs ago. Knows, therefore, what it is to 
have one and to go without ; and would, with- 
out any doubt, prefer it to 5s. a week. Used 
to fat his calves from 40s. to 3I. ; and his 
cow, a Welsh one, gave four pounds 0/ butter 
a week ; fed her with hop bines and a few tur- 
nips in winter. Has a pig, but no children, 
nor any thing from the parish. 

Crawt. His cottage cost icl. and his own. 
.labour ; owes 6L on it. An acre. Four young 
c- . ; Ven at home. Parish allowance zs, 3d, but 
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according to price of flour ; nothing in hop 
time or harvest, the case of all. No cow, no 
pig. Would rather have a cow, and repay it* 
than have any parish allowance. - • 

One hundred and forty-seven persons are sup- 
ported thus by the parish at the expence of 

4L 8s. lid. a week in time of v severe scarcity. 

» 

It is only seven pence per head per week : nor 
would they cost a penny, if they had cows. 

ixT. buxTead, Sussex. 

■ . » 

At Buxtead, in Ashdown forest, I found two 
encfbachments : one very lately, by a poor man 
named Wheatley, who took in some land first, 
and, upon gaining the lord of the manor's per- 
mission, built a cottage of stone, in a substan- 
tial manner, which cost between 50 and 60L but 
he is in debt above 20 of it. He has about two 
acres of land, chiefly under potatoes ; the crop 
good. He means oats after them, for want of 
lime for wheat; but to lay down to grass, in 
prder that, if ever he be able to buy a cow, he 
may have some hay for her. He has five young 
children, and six^ shillings a week from the 
parish :. but is so desirous of a cow, which he 
esteems a very great blessing to a family, that 
he would much rather have one given him than 
his allowance from the parish ; whieh he would 
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most chearfully give up in that case. He has a 
hog. This sort of forest land, he says, is and 
pught to be always broken up by denshiring for 
potatoes, turnips, or oats, as may suit ; he did 
it for potatoes. 

Chisman, within sight, has* a cottage and 
two acres, taken in some years ago by one Win- 
set. . It is now let. 

X. MAYFIELC, Sussex. 
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The preceding half 
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Being for the year 12s. 6d. in the pound, rack 
rent. 

They observe, and justly, that it this tax 
advance in future anything like what it hfis 
done lately, it will swallow up the whole rent 
of the land. At Rotherfield, Burwash, Wad- 
hurst, Buxted, Walden, Tyeshnrst, and Heath- 
field, rates" are, on an average, as high as at 
Mayfield. They are the adjoining parishes. 
„ The baptisms being 51 in a year, if one in 
30 be born annually, the population of the pa- 
rish is about 1500. There are 179 who pay to 
the poor -rate; which, at five to a family, im- 
ply a population of 895 : deduct these from i$oo, 
and there remain 605 labouring poor, &c. How- 
ever, as there are some few Anabaptists, let us 
call the total 1600 ; then there will be 705 la- 
bouring poor. The sum of 3520I. divided 
amongst them, gives 5I. per head per annum, 
or 25I. a year to a family of five ; and as there 
must be some single and other persons who re- 

* This is not a regular year, as divided above ; but two 
halves of two distinct years. 
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ceive nothing, this sum must be below the 
truth, enormous as it is. One would think 
rates high enough here to induce better mau 
nagement. There are above 80 in the work- 
house. 

But the parish affords an instance of the ef- 
fect of management and attention to the poor, 
from which, had the hint been pursued, the 
happiest consequences might gradually have 
been produced, One Goringe, a poor labourer, 
living near the common, with permission of the 
parish, tpok in about three acres from it ; and 
tf)£ parish assisted him nearly to the amount of 
buying a cow, on his promising to t&industH* 
ous and less burtbensome for the future. He 
bad a wife and four children, and used to cqiuq 
often for relief, and had it at times liargiely. 
From the time the cow waa bought, which 
was about a year and half ago, he bas had-no-* 
thing, not even grist, though the whole period 
has been a time of scarcity, and that in which 
he used to be assisted a period of cheap prices, 
comparatively with the late ones. This in- 
stance, so decisive of a thousand useful conclu« 
sions* made me ask the person who related it, 
who had served the office of overseer, whether 
in his opinion, if an offer was made to the most 
burthensome families in the parish of having a 
small cottage built for them on the common, 
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three acres enclosed to each, and a • cow pur- 
chased and given, they would iiot, for the whole, 
most readily give up all parish relief in ftjture? 
(and note the relief amounts from 20 to jol; r 
a year to some) He replied, * Without any 
' doubt, they would be glkd of it, they would 
• not hesitate in the choice a moment.'' Notf 
if this does not prove what immense s^vingis 
may be made in providing for the poor where 
there are commons, nothing can ; nor will the 
parochial economy of the kingdom afford a fact 
worthy ojf attention. The cow they gave to 
Goringe was probably the best- laid- out money 
this parish ever dispensed : but as to drawing 
conclusions, and making their commons lessen 
their poor rates, all is torpid ; they are ftst asleep. 
Suppose a cottage building to cost 30I. a cow 
10I. 1 os. and a hog il. $s. and that three acres 
wer6 fenced very well, as in Norfolk, with a 
hedge, ditch, and two rows of quick, for 2 s. 63, 
a rod ; with one cross fence : there would be 
108 rods, which, at 2s. 6d % are 13I. 10s. 

Cottage - * -"" £.30 o ^ 
Cow • - - 10 10 

Hog - - - - 1 $ 

Fences - - - 13 10 

■ ■■ 

55 5 
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The interest, at five per cent, 2I. 15s. or one 
shilling and three farthings a week. 

To set him better a going, if half an acre was 
pared, burnt, and planted with potatoes, it would 
add 2I. more, in pll 57I, 5s. Another half acre, 
pared and burnt, and sowed with grasses on 
one earth, would add 30s. more; and suppose 
sundries 25s. the whole expence would be 60I. : 
the interesjt of which would be is. 2d. per week. 
If this, as a weekly allowance for a burthen - 
some family, is considered, it will not seem 
surprising that the rent really paid by cottagers 
in the saving of rates is found so very great, . 
as I have more than once stated it in this 
journey, HeAce it appears how very essential 
an object it is to devise every possible method 
, of lowering the expence of building cottages. 
Where there are commons, this is, beyond 
all comparison, the cheapest method of pro- 
viding for the poor. In Sussex and a great 
part of Surrey it has been a rule with magi- 
strates to suppose a man in work able to sup- 
port himself, a wife, and two children, and to 
order 2s. 6d. a week for every child beyond two: 
this makes the parish expence 5s. a week for 
four children ;- 7s. 6d. for five; 10s. for six; 
12s. 6d. for seven; 15s. for eight. Compare 
these sums with fourteen pence! ! 

The commons of this parish being 400 acres, 
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would, at the larger, allowance of four acres 
each, provide for 100 families, or 500 people. 
100 establishments at 60I. are 6000I. or de- 
manding the annual interest of 300I. Deduct 
500 paupers from their present total number 
of labouring poor, there would not remain 
above thirty or forty families in the parish un- 
provided for ; a large portion of which may be 
supposed at present to have no assistance in 
some, and very little in other cases : and thus 
an expence of 3000I. a year would be nearly re- 
duced to 300I. As to encouragement of in- 
dustry, morals, and comfort for the families 
provided for, the improvement would be very 
great indeed. 

It will, of course, be observed, that this esti- 
mate proceeds on the supposition that one hun- 
dred new cottages would be necessary ; a case 
that never could happen, for a large part, at 
least, might remain in their present habita- 
tions : and if the extent of the parish is urged, 
or of other parishes, and that the commons 
are not sufficiently scattered for the local con- 
venience of habitations, it would be no difficult 
matter to obviate any such circumstances under 
a general act of Parliament, by exchanges of 
old enclosures for portions of common which 
might suit proprietors as well as the poor. 
What a miserable object is the rent of 400 
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acres of common,, under a parliamentary en- 
closure, as arranged at present in auch en- 
closures, with the saving of 3000, or 2000, or 
even 1006I. a year in poor rates ! Yet is this 
case every where to be realized where rates are 
high and commons extensive, that is through 
half the kingdom. 



XI. WIMPOLE, PETWORTH, WOBURN. 

Cottagers* Gardens. 

Lord Hardwicke gives land to all his cottagers 
for gardens, and observing that they were not 
good cultivators of them, he offered premiums 
for their encouragement : 

£. s. d. 
To that cottager whose garden shall 
through the summer be in the best ~ 
order and most beneficially culti- 
vated - - - 1 11 6 
To the next best - - 1 1 o 
To the next best - - 0106 

These to each of three parishes, Wimpole, 
Arrington, and Whaddon. The effect has been 
such that great attention was immediately paid 
to weeding, clearing, and cropping; first crops 
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were cleared and second ones put in, and a new 
spirit excited*. They keep bees also, and I ob- 
served many hives in several of their gardens. 
Pigs also and poultry are kept. 

The Earl of Egremont's cottagers, who are 
very numerous, hayt all large gardens, and most 
of them orchards; some, conveniently situated 
for them, cows. His Lordship approves of cows 
upon soils rich enough to feed them; objects to 
any arable land, or keeping a horse, which is 
ruinous. Gardens a great object ; and remarks 
that if you give a piece of the roughest land to a 
cottager, he will soon bring it into profitable cul- 
tivation, while a slovenly farmer will negfect 
and leave it as he found it. Some of his cot- 
tagers have vines against their houses, which 
they train in order to make, with the assistance 
of some sugar, a cask of liquor worth their at. 
tention. 

Clophill, in Bedfordshire, offers a very pleas- 

4 

* The premiums were adjudged November 4, iSqo, and 

gained by 

Wimpoh. — r; Richard Yanlie; 2, Thomas Gad; 3, W. 
Robison. Much merit also in W. Willi net, John Ro- 
gers, and James Prime. 

Arrington.—*!, Simon Stay; 2, R; Hunt; 3, C. Thevea- 
ley. Merit in W. Collier, L. Landers, and Jbhn Hill. 

Wbaddon. — 1, S. Leet; 2, John Weyman ; 3, S. Heffbrd. 
Great satisfaction, and the general effect most promising. 

His Lordship designs premiums for bees also. 
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ing spectacle in point of gardens to every cot- 
tage. It is a continued village above a mile in 
length; the soil a rich sand, and the gardens 
render the cottages spectacles of comfort; they 
are very well cultivated, and the crops of every 
sort fine : fruit trees in great plenty, flowers 
every where, and many lace bobbins briskly mov- 
ing. Potatoes pretty largely cultivated. The 
population of this place must be very great, yet 
poor rates are not more than 5s. in the pound, 
which is here, however, reckoned very high. 
Lace and productive gardens, though too small, 
account for it. 

Crawley, near Woburn, before the enclosure, 
was a scene of filth and ruins : the road a bog, 
and the houses hogsties. After enclosing, the 
Duke of Bedford built several cottages new, re- 
paired others, made the road, an excellent one, 
fenced and assigned gardens, paled them, and 
cleared away obstructions; the whole is now a 
scene of comfort, and every cottage has a good 
garden, full of cultivation. A dismal spectacle 
of poverty is become a clean, well-built, cheerful 
village. 

Mr. Custance, of Cambridge, who has the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Vernon's estate in Suffolk, 
has laid 4J acres of land to each cottage, and 
taken the inhabitants from being tenants to the 
farmers to be tenants to the landlord. They 
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ha* Ao Sbttbt df-*Bfc Sofafe : we!l ; Sdme almost 
dried TdV Joy! < '»Mft Ciistance' 1 afa^red^uii'es of 
the foitfieis *b t»UUit : fkv>tii btte ttt ffiree > acres of 
potato**, afitd^irig^o'thei sfcie of thd'fiirms,' , and 
to sell theft tothepoor" aThe fefttiers "thifellleft 
to rate thehi tb the poor 1 , this Wbeeif ffbrifeiat 
Kingston^ i fe ■ Cambridgeshire : a cottige^payi' 
$k^r-*for"halif ari^ereW'meadbty and he it* 
fated 'at 4i! ! and paW last year ; *os to -the 'poor. 
This-is : ahM!ninaMe. !( ' '""ilT • .-.-..-: !•.<- v..:.-. ■•.. 

. '; .,.;• L . : >:'; 1 .'/ii;^t;.:-' • .;;.or..!i i.a^r. 

« * ■ • - ■ 

f. > 1 1 • ■ . < • • ■ ; ' : i . i .j . . . .*...-.. i , -■ 

Instanced 1 here- not for Sfchdt has been 1 dbde, 1 
but itV'Vasfc capabilities irf-extent of combioa 
and £ttai^fe if '^ ■■■■■' 

Famous for itVe^^ive* commons^ raver 
*ur vejedy but I Ant infbtnied #ky hav^be&i^sti- 
matted at 1600, iSbbj arid ! ioott ddrfck 4£ gen- 
tleman who 'is well ddjimmted With them thinks 
that they amount to 18'or J900. " Part pins 
Hetherset new enclosure, and is of a soil equally 
fertile; no doubt is entertained of the whole let- 

I 



tio^.JLf cn/jtoae&f.fpn. *6s..ta*5s. *>aftre>. 
intecconMnra yifh Be&jiprpfrAttl^^gMhfc 

two, 'WJwteXfr. W«fe^Itei JW^mrfii}gh%T», 
]^^o^,;i^ihfiel4 / 'jrhorje« : ?n4 j Fun^eniuU ; : «U : 

^hi»whe*lmvejf^^i»mp|wr .J, inquired 

for encroachment*, in thevature of tyosefl£ my 

Blofiydd friends* but, mm sor^y to find Mot. are 

Kere.pf^ different n#ux£-f»fir£uds ia pta&i&g. 

j. The benefit to the poor p little o* nothing 

fujc^her.th^ Jfte keeping i^fewgecifse; **tP flow* 

*JW. &*. .-XffX few « - Tfe? f pmmonj : if. so ove* 
stocke&.with. sheep that cow* would be starved 
on \i\ and these sheepfare mostly in-.tbefeancb 
of jobbery who hire small spots contiguous for 
no other purpose. These men mooopQlize afr 
most the whole, and are considered in the coun- 
try as an absolute nuisance. I crossed the com- 
mon to Melton and Wramplinghara, returning 
by Kimberley, and in many miles I did not see 
a singly cow; there may, however, be * few on 
tjie ]Uzard common^b^ , very few belonging 
to the poor; only sheep and a hvr ponies, mares, 
an^colts*. Rots are frequent., . , 4 , ; . 

To calculate the enormous loss the public 
auffersrby tl# great and? fertile trjict remaining 
in such 4 a condition would be an may matter, 
it must strike every one. 
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Population, 

1780 Baptisms 119 BuriaJb 67 

1 109 • 66 

> 87 , . a 

3 -, — 103 — )« 

: 4 76 «7 

J 94 <— «J 

6 83 ,■ 61 

7 101 — — 40 

8 93 — _ 40 

» 98 ■ «3 

963 6 S J 
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■ 97 *- $S 

a 118 £9 

3 9* — S» 

4. 118 69 

J IOI T-. 63 

C , 108 6j 

7 '3° — — 4* 

8 loi 38 

9 «-■ 107 4 S 

1078 J» 
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In 1747 the vicar took a very accurate ac- 
count of the peoplei - : " 

Families V - : v ,686 

Souls -• >-■ -— 3 2I 3 

In 1 751 the vicar baptized-T-bomas and Susan, 
twins ofcjqhn Thompson, husbandman ; the fifth 
time ofiikving twins: seven of the ten then liv- 
ing andclikely to live. * • ■ 

The parish of Wymondham* when the pay- 
ments to the house of industry were-at the low- 
est, contributed 1 184I. per annum, and when at 
the highest 4152I. At Midsummer 1 798, at the 
former ratio, they had 1 19 persons in the house. 
At Midsummer 1800, at the higher pay ment, 
they had 185. The average expence of mainte- 
nance in the house for four years, from 1797 to 
1 800, w|M 1 $1. 4s. 8d. a head, or for a family of five 
661. 3s: 4d. Combine this method of providing 
for their |>oor with their enormous common, and, 
if we dra,w our ideas from what has been, effected 
by the . Mousholders at Blofield in establishing 
themselves -without assistance, we may easily 
conceive Xv hat the parish of Wymondham might 
do, upea a better soil, in giving their poor 
allotments, with assistance to enclose, stock, 
and cultivate. -Three acres- of land, a cow, 
a pig. seed potatoes, beans, &c. (say 20I. ) 
per family,, offered in property to- the poor 
in bar of -future relief r would be most joyfully 
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accepted,' and threp families established for 
Cver y rfot iht annual: expence of keeping <md 
in thchoilse of Industry I ! h In this supposition, 
nine acres of land aqd6ol. would pay an iflte* 
rest of 561. 3s* ^xt) deduct! that of the rtio* 
ney, jl, 6s, ; remafti 6aki 17s. 4d./reb£;fop nina 
acres*; 'i Instead of this -application,- they l*ave 
their common to be eaten up by jobbers; and 
upori: ap'-enclosure^ which would . fye thoiight 
a capital improvement; ' would: be well cbrf* 
tented with 20s. or 25s;: an acre with .'the poqr 
left starving, and rates doubled in a few years. 
If it coat 661. per family to form the esta^ 
♦bliafement, still it would be changing an an£- 
nual burthen in to the payment for a single yeat, 
and our conduskmsimlst be the same. But the 
case of. Blofield enables us to coigectu^g that if 
; three acres, on which they might build their hilt 
whenever they were able, and assistance in cow, 
&Cvio? the amount of 20I, were offered to the 
-poor, they would most cheerfully, prefer' it even 
to dhe chance of ever gohigima a house of ; in- 
dustry, which they abhor as a prison. 

The Mousholders have gradually established 
themselves on worse land without ^ay such, assist- 
ance : to calculate how they did it }$ n creasy ma^- 
te£. {Ifi y° u set t <Jowjr>a house #jt ^mmch, and 
minjite^heet^t^rMpf: fyrniture* q9Wi/F&t9pk, 
&c. it seems impossible to you, .a^ <^v<§rsper f Qr 






v ■ 
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a gentleman; but yoo forget what is incalcu- 
lable-*the ctoriomy, sparing privation,: energy^ 
ud&stry, and vigour which independence and 
property confer. You forget ads* what is worth 
all the fesfcr-thc blessing of jthe^ proVid^cfe of 
thcc Almighty bp an undertaking to banish po^ 
verty, aad sow the! seeds of felicity to the mi- 
serable. - . ■/ 
- .The objfect is of such immense importanpe 
that itis worth viewing » every light,- Sap-* 
pose that each family had three acres, and 53L 
for therr.eataHiahm en t, according to a calcula- 
tion given me in this county : 
House. ? -'-^-i • • • •.■■■ • ■■--" ■■ -- 
Fencirigt three lores in i four pieces^ 
j to join each other establishment, 
1 .'eighty tt>dfe at 33. ' w"'»v - 
Furniture additional - • - 

-A COW ?-;v- ; ;- .'^ ■ - . 

A pig .-.»• ;.,-•?. . "- :■■ 

A roodiofhe;n>p seed' ;•.•:■ - 

Half an acre of potatoe seed - * 
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Fourhundrid and fbnrieen femilies, the cal- 
eulated amount 1 of t Heir poor, at 53I. artiount to 
21,942!.'; the interest ! 6f whfch, could it be bor- 
rowed,: would be iogfV} instead of above 4600I. 
a year paid' tit) the hottfee; ,(l 
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.01:71 ,£ radotoO 

^cht «". booking, -&*«. r.Ioo2 
Oil) )o 'floilAiiKjO'; ori) larii eicor.'f;c Ji oonoH 
ao'ihzoqqua 01IT .wnf'xiw teinr/ earf fishcq 

mated by the rates; the rat&'fttttaFSS bfffffcf 



which about $ool. houses; and it being sup- 
posed to a veragfe A in" that estimation about i$s, 
anac^^ri^fl^aiAst^W^ 1 cS ? r 

i\^r — ., j:o r 

r lt Rpitoit r 

RattS as "above; btffc it Is ne t to b£ supposed 

that f&fe 1 paymenr is l fti anOTTect Tatfo. - They 

talk <fl°Ravftig a new<&te on this atcoftnt. The 

real rb&tal TOtrarof d&rte be estltaakd higher 

than *r$s. — • * ' ? 

jr -~ <ftd - - — 3 

Total, on enumeration, - 2943 
Ffeftfales - 8 !-T . - 1600 
Mates - ' - - ! 343 

Girls under fifteen - 603 

BbysflTO- £» - - -- 0, ?5J3 
Women "above Wveffiy ""- : $$ 
Men ditto — & "— '- ." -■ 4$ 

^WmbeTUfftmffies ' •"• 634 

Weavers - - - 163 

Dfcsenters *C= - '■•'■"-•':• i-tyi--'; 



October 3, 1 726. 
Families - - - 638 

Souls tv O .owi^oa .\:±: 31 $4 

Hence it appears .that the population of the 

parish has varied V&ylfftfe. The supposition 

.at prt^&cV^M fifiWfe-pf Jlffeqhavp de- 

-.•/■■ i:ai;J J: : :i:» is^uon. .Ioo:» po<j*i fhirlw 

' j! jr;.-'»;; nciiurntJ?'J ij;mT ni 4^«n>/is-ot b9*oq 

1780 Baj»ti«9iii ,44^ flMTidiir^^r, c: ' 

1 92 148 

2 — , rWwjS 117 

b ^oqi-jr.^SW Tmrrrfji JBW ;» ■ ;'" ■-.■; 2Mi:>I 
priT ^4iiii yr.'iL-i a iS 1 *? .nv-p. 1 {. .-■; L Ji6 r; ;/ 
oriT . ; ..5brJ7r r TTtT^T7r «> r£0 h jji ... ; .;>! •. .;*oft ;-» ' ■ - 

7 ' 71 n8«r 

8 66 70 

. 9 ' m — p^j—^^-'^ $ 9 

OOC*T - .. 748 . Si-}?** 

i?. * ; — ?-?■ ■•/73 '.-' ■ ' ■■■ '• ; ' ■ ' ■ :■■■.< $P 

2 8o — rr-rr, ,.-iff 

. 7*. > ' , ..f. 1 ..,»** 
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i Dissenters, who never baptize, at church' .171 
Church or" England 1 . ' f v - u : '. 4 6 3 
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Average Baptisms fcr *^ r fabk r pr$ciA$g 
1 793 were fift}rrtlTere^ere w tn'That7)eilb8; con- 
sequently, one~feoni t6«veiy~f&rty-~&ix< persons. 
It isVery difficult to ascertain r what (he popu- 
lation Is at present. c Oh theregtster 1 he signs 
of loss are *stTiktng ; c iutron the other hand, 
dissenters, whereto not baptize In thfc church, 
are admitted to have Increased, rather than the 
contrary: If one in 4t5°only is baptized at pre- 
sent, the average of the last five years being 
6\ baptfetns, that dumber ^uftlpfcetl by 46 
would^ibake 2806 of the church of England ; to 
whidratftf 171 families of dissenters at five, or 
855, this would imflce theWal present popula- 
tion 5661 : which would not agree in the least 
with th* general opirftotf tif i^^KiW- ndr with 
the many houses rfrttt'up or gone to ruin. It 
seems The safer way to state the population 
rather binder than over the number of 1793, 
we wtlT therefore suppose the people about 
3000. 
< *^One1iundred arid fifteen ^^J^nifersiw^; W 

i * 

Mr. Atirttrettv Account (the pe?pe£trtf Overseer), 
, j#y to the poor rates. Thgse^at pix toafy- 
. mily, are 690; which, -deducted from the total, 

leave 2310 of the inferior classes. A few years 

ago he numbered what he calls the poor; and 
"found them in all, many resident at Braintree, 

to amount tb 2000: of which 1500 Were re- 
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lieved by the parish. He is of opinion that 
the number ndietrtid <at present is about 1 700, 
Which may be Galled, at five* to a fewnily, 340 

hah jsnes #- .jij. »->.*./. c#i » .... 

\ O * «••*** »• 1 Jl'"- «' • • » — 

Booking Poor. [Rate from Michaelmas 1784 fo 
< Michaelmas 1799, W^gr Fifteen Years. 

s. d. 
Fxom Michaelmas 1 784toMidhaelih»i 7%. Y : b 
From ditto 1 785 to * ditto 1 786 6 9 
From ditto 1 786 to ditto 1 787 7 3 
From .i. ditto - 1787/16 • dikfo' '"1788 10 o 
{From ditto : i 788 to .ditto 1 1*789 ifc 3 
From ditto .378910 ditto b?$c n b 
JgnMi . ditto .1. 4390*0: ! ditto 1791 (2 3 
lErpm >\ di±fo (175(110 dittol 1792 96 
From tf tto r 1793 to dittx) : Ji 793 106 
Fmm ditto ■■•* 1793 to ditto 1794 120 
iFxbih ditto- 1^94 to ditto 1795 16 6 
From 1 ditto •.».* 1795 to ditto 1796 ii to 
.From > ditto - . 179610 ditto 1797 36 6 
.From », dittei 1797 to . ditta* ^1798 1^0 
From t. ditto-: 1798*0 'ditto' 1799 18 o 






About eight ' or nine yeans ago tfre rental was 
raised, and. therefore the advance is -still greater 
than it seems;. . v ' r.yr, . 
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From last Christmas to Easter <thd--- f? s"- 
rates were, oi-v. ., ,* .\ ; -. ■.,/ \_ • - , i* : --S 
From Easter to Midsum mer - -. & ( '>i'j 
From Midsummer to Michaelmas o 6 

And there is ni> 36ubt of the present , ■ ViJ- " 
quarter being V\ v • 't ' * : ^ ^o 9 



Jn: the pound figr the. year • *,::i - : £«r 10 

. • » * ,■ 

- - - T • • • •«• .»,...■■. (I , | , Jf<,\ f ■ 

« • » V 

If the rental bfe really Ope fourth liigher that 
rated, still this burthen will provfe 22 s. 6d/iti 
the pound, which is enormpos. -.v! rxvi 

The rated rental being 4560!. ihirty shiUingb 
in , the pound raises 6840I;- iBy the militia mefc 
entering :the regular. forces they fost, and* dfo 
-lose 350L a year; should this * be deducted, 
•there will remain 6490I. Let us farther dedudt 
490I. for county rates and various other objected 
and call the burthen of the poor; 6000 1. a year. 
That sum, divided amongst 340 families, givfe 
the charge of 17I. 12s. per family, per annum, 
or 3I. 1 os. 4d. per head per annum, or 6s. 8d. 
per family per week through thfe^ear. Many 
have as much as eight shilling* j a week, and 
some more, even to eleven shillings a week, 
rent included. This article of rent only costs 
about 200I. a year. 



- They Have a workhouse, in -Which are 98 at 
present. This .house: I conceive to be miserably 
managed. I saw the working room, in which 
tbey ' were - spittning- and- carding wool. The 
i$asttr told me; they did not' earn their small 
beer, probable enough by the return of the 
earnings, only 12I. us. ud. for a quarter of 
a year. The expen.ce was 2131. besides flour; 
and the flour account for two months, the 
l^st; of ]^r ni SayjUV being overseer, amounted 
to 5 61. 14s. per month: but not all, probahly, 
far the house. 

. This account raises the expence of this work* 
house tq a very great amount indeed; no less than 
1524.1. for a year, if the whole were as charge, 
able as <this quarter; but as that could not be 
the ease, let us, allowing very amply, call the 
expence ioool. and the number one hundred : 
this is Tol. a head, and 50I. for a family of 
fiver - 

- The misery amongst the poor, notwithstand- 
ing 4 t he immense sum expended for them,' is 
terrible. In lodging, bedding, clothes, arid 
food the account, confirmed by what I saw, h 
afll distressing. The whole town an object 
which calls Joudly for -some effective remedy 
to be applied to a wretched system which beg- 
gars the inhabitants of one class without re- 



moving the misery of the others* DUconUttts 
and murmurs rife and perplexing,; barns buret 
all watched with anxiety and alarm ; the whole 
presenting an aspect that demands an activity 
of exertiop apd a novelty of: system not Mkety 
to be adopted. 
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' Expenditure. 

. 1 took the particulars of two : months* ex- 
pences as follow r -^ - 

Weekly pay * - - . * 53a o: 2 



Clothes - - 


♦ •• 


(• 


• *. 


94 6 1 


Cooper, carpenter; J 


blacksmith, 


ma- 




son r &c. 


- 


- 


1 • *^& 


36 14 7 


Wood and coal. • 


* 


• 


• ■ ^^ 


11 9 10 


Shoes • ... . 


m 


m' 


* ^to" 


28 2 11 


Beer •* 


m 


* 


- 


15 15 


Malt 


- 


• 


• 


20 7 


Flour 


- 


•- 


-. - 


113 * 


Meat 


" - 


- 


. 


19 7 6 


Hogs and pease 


^* 


-• ' 


^ 


18 9 


§ Rent 


- 


- 


~ 


400 


Militia 


• 


• 


- 


120 6 8 


Feea 


A 


- 


- 


6 16 2 



Carried forward 101 1 x it 
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,,. ,; > ,<i -t i>>Bw)ptgh* forward > ion r ti 

Doctor! // I^*;^.va«ii ;.«.r.. ;..»... .— 40 • J C 



** 



1 i . 1 '•■■.« 1 - . 

f . j ; < ; ? 1 - . . 1 1 i » . ••-»• ••■• 1 1 .11 11 

This sreftta to, con&nv.tjws workhouse ac~ 

cbttnU for* ^ pay* all the 

clones, ^^V^U^feesy doctor, and county; 
th«re ; rqrqaip ;3&3l;, which kJ mjriie; t i.^2L. for * 

year; wh^ \M^^^f^^^^1^Y lo °^ 
I must have been under the nwJti <> •" 
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Implements considered. 

. . > ■ . ■ ■ t 

The system of ; giving hmdrto the poor, which 
I have ao dftan recommended in other casesf 
where commote are fomx), cannot be executed 
here upon the sarae principle as* in those pa- 
rishes ; but k deserves to be inquired into how 
far the preceding feet*' will permit tis to suggest 
the more difficult business bf executing it at 
Booking. Where land rs aR occupied, good, and 
very dear, it was evidfent that If a- little would 
not do the business? the 1 tt&etnpt would be Vain* 
In company with Mr. Andrews, the overseer, 
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I questioned such men as he sent for for the 
purpose: all except < one appoAfred to be clear- 
headed, sensible men, who answered witlT4fee£I 
sion, but not without attention and considetatk*^ 
My .object was to examine what effect ~x&ki$ft& 
acre of land would have. 

» James Rayner, weaver, seven children, 5s. a 
week from the parish; had much rather have an 
acre of land fenced, and pigs, and other assistance 
to the value^of fofrahd give uii the parish entirely. 

John- Spurge, weaver; five cTHHren, -jS. !a : 'wee£ r 
Had : much ratter have -an iat&ofim, atibg; 
and *eea -^5tetoe«H'4o'the Valift^bf 'iol.'fo be^e^ 
a igoing, ' than' have 'any thirifc /froW the' jparteh K 
without any doubt.' : "■• ° : .' ""-'• v/cr! ■'■'•'' ri * 

James Clarke, weaver, four children, 2s. 6d. 
a week. Would, much, rather. h»y.e an acre of/ 
land fenced, a pig, seed, and the value of 1 ol. to 
be set a-going^ ihantany thing hie has/ or hafe the 
chance of from the parish. Is. strrelhe could get? 
^ good living* for bis family out of it. •'■ • 

Joseph Anabr^e;; iwidower, weaver* seven* 
children at, homCi one out ; 7s. a week from the' 
parish, ^pd neat pflid. Does noticnow whether 
it would ap§^f pr ftot ; doubtful, as his chilL* 
cjren fire yoqng* 3i)d has no wife to help himc 
verj^ likely it. wquld be much better; but knows 
not, how to m^e any estimate. oiar-i ; ♦..;: 

William Clarke, weaver/ four smell children! 



*■ 
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and k tfife; is, i^*eek: - Ttade&in: applet atad 
herring*? Wottld much rather have an acre 
and seed (but 2s. a week till the land -produce 
something) than anything from the parish"; 
thetfgh he must in winter have an increased al- 
lowance. 

Jdseph May, gardener, a wife and eight chil- 
dren ; 3s: a week from the ^parish. 1 Jobi in Other 
persons' gardens, at 2s. a day and a ^uart of 
been ;- "Has no doubt about it. He would rather 
have* an acre, by far, than what he has, or can 
have from the parfch ; but it would make a vast 
d iffer ence to live near or far from it : half an 
acre near him would be better than an acre at 
a distance. He would cultivate potatoes, beans, 
pease, and Cabbage, ctp feed his fam ily . ' . 

Joseph Tyler, weaver and husbandman, a wife 
and eight children; seven at home; 4s. 6d. a 
week from the parish. Would rather have an 
acre of land and potatoes, and the value of 10I, 
in pigs and other things, than his parish allow- 
ance, or any thing he can expect from it. 

All precluded any payment of poor rates. 

Many others . were sent to, but they were 
from home. •* Mr: Andrews thought, however, 
that if every man in the parish were applied to, 
19 ip 20 would be of the same opinion. . * 

But the difficulty remains, how land is to be 
had for them in such a parish as this. ' 

K 
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1 Let tta suppose the ladd to be let at aot. an 
acre, and to sell at the high vtlatfkm of thirty 
years' purchase, gross cfertt . ■ » • |:1 . 

All toPe. T... .: - • >■ -.s;>- r:. *■■ - .30 <* 

A hog - • - •/ - -.,.1,5; 

Seed patajoet beans* &*v - . - . - $ 2. 
Sundries, - ; - - - • ....*• i& o 



v. - i 



... ..46 -.f 
Sixteen weeks' allowance; at 4s. <M. *_ j 13 

1 . . . .- • 1 • ■ 

SO ». 

Hence it is evident that 50I. would thus esta- 
blish each family. 

But when the quantity of land is small, much 
would depend on a careful and assiduous tul« 
tivation of it; more than in the case of larger 
tracts for cows* 

To instigate them to this sort of industry, 
and at the same time to induce a general; good 
behaviour, I would propose a premium to that 
family whose acre was best and most produc- 
tively cultivated ; and their behaviour, in point 
pf honesty and sobriety, such as not to pre- 
clude the adjudication. This premium should 
be a comfortable cottage to he built upon their 



a^», *n& to 4 be given, like the Ilttdi rtirt fi*e, 
and equally inalienable. The ; hiatus taken' from 
Lord Hardwicke** premiums to his' cottagers. 
A second and a third premium Height be given, 
erf some other object, for the second- and third 
in merit?. The ex£e*fce of the three would pot 
exceed 1 one hundred pounds per annum ; and 
would; «I conceive ' have a very great effect in* 
adding to the products of the fond and tfb the 
good morals of the people. If, then, the parish 
are contented with an 6kp£nc£ of at least 50I. 
iyezrlbr the m&iritenance of every family in 
thdiwot-khbtiSe (M&^pifebftbly it'fe a great deal 
more), I may surely ask whether they could 
htve one word teKd&ject to the expending that 
sDm for the perpetiial establishment of a fk- 
nlily? -Converting;' as in the case of Wymond- 
h&iti, the annual payment kito a single expen- 
diture of the same sum? 
^U,pon the allowances paid by the parish to 
the above mentioned poor, I must observe, that 
they will seeni very amall indeed in other di- 
stricts not so heavily burthened as this place, 
and '-with such assistance it is not at all siir- 
pr&irfg- thkt the poor should be in a wretched 
situation. I do not make this observation to 
imply that they can do more, rates at 30s. give 
a negative to the idea*: but I urge it, and I 
cannot urge it too earnestly, that these allow- 

K 2 
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anqes are a most convincing ; proof* that every 
. nuui of humanity in this place: ought to lend 
a favourable frod* most wiUing ear to any pro- 7 
posai fo/? ft'Jiew and totaHy^liffefent system': 
than 4^^bisb.hasTaised.'tb^'public burthens- 
to a 'Jo^d scarcely, supportably, while the poor 
are in A MtMfition that must be melancholy to, 
every n?an of : opulence whose eye meets the in- 
dubitable characters of their distress. '. 

» i 

- Occupations. 

Two hundred persons pay to the rate* of 
whpni one hundred and fifteen reside in the 
parish. 
Above i ool. a y ear, and to. 3 1 9I. - - 14 

From ;5°i> . ..." ;t.° ;. 10 olf, - » 7 
Frpm ; ?ql. to , 5.0I. •,,."- i| 

Below 20L - ...... ., . 16^ 
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Employment, 

This place was once famous for it's manu* 
facture of baize, &c. demanded chiefly in the 
Spanish market. The war has distressed them, 
greatly; and the successful rivalry of. York- 
shire, by means of coals and machinery, has 
completed the ruin of the fabric -here, and left 
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a very numerous poor absolutely without em- 
ployment. This has induced some benevolent 
gentlemen to set on foot the hemp fabric. 
They could not have fixed on a better object, 
or one more likely to succeed; but a man they 
procured for this purpose having turned out a 
rascal, and cheated them of 200I. has been a 
check to the undertaking, and Induces much 
caution. They, however, employ about eighty 
hands; and, with the blessing of Providence on 
so good a project, will, it is to be hoped, finally 
succeed. They ought, however, to raise their 
own hemp ; for which their soil is very well 
adapted. Mr, Lee, of the White Hart inn, has 
made a beginning with one acre, which suc- 
ceeded well; and his wheat after it was very 
fine. 

Joseph Saville, Esq. with the same great ob- 
ject of employment for the poor, has intro- 
duced dibbling wheat. Last year he did 58 
acres, and this year 50. The people have taken 
well to it. He gives 10s. an acre, and their 
earnings are highly beneficial. The wheat turned 
out the best he had on his large farm. 

1 80 1 . Since the preceding account was writ- 
ten the distress of this place has greatly in- 
creased, insomuch that, I am informed, the 
poor rates now amount to 15s. a quarter, in 
which proportion they must raise 1 2,000! . a year. 
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Whatever was before observed, therefore, oa 
the necessity of new measures will now speak 
most imperiously. The case of this and some 
other places in Essex have found the way into 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and 
public assistance has been granted ; still, how- 
ever, to be dispensed in the old way, and on the 
old principles : which can have no effect, in che- 
rishing the industry which shall support itself* 
but, on the contrary, the reverse of it. 

With such a fund for borrowing money of the 
public as these enormous rates, is it not clear 
to demonstration that by far the cheapest and 
best mode of assistance would be to lend them 
money enough, on the credit of their rates, to 
establish a large portion of their poor in the 
manner I have proposed. It is immensely for 
the interest of the land owners to part with land 
for this object near the town, because there 
buildings would not be necessary ; but if that 
cannot be done, they should purchase an estate 
wherever they can get it, under the sanction of 
an act of Parliament, and transplant their poor 
to it on the plan I have advised. In this case 
the additional expence would be that of building 
a cottage ; let us suppose this 30I. in all 80I. 
per family. 

32,0001. would provide for 400 families /at 
80I. 



/ 
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40,0001. the interest 2000I. would prtovide 
for 400 families at tool* 

Suppose the establishment, £• 

As before ♦ - _ $0 

Two acre* more - - 60 

A cow ■-■ v - ■••'•» 
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48^8001. would providd for 400 families even at 
this expence, which buys and stocks three acre* 
of good land ; and the interest is only 2440I. or 
not tnore than one fourth of their present rates. 

Yet 400 families amount to 2000 souls, and 
1 700 the total relieved last autumn. 

Evident it is that they might borrow 6o,oool. 
3pd pay 3000I. (which would be but the half of 
their income in 1800) and save immensely by 
this plan ; which would change the misery of 
the poor to ease, comfort, and felicity. 

Estates have been sold art 30I. an acre/ and in 
their own vicipity ; which they might have 
bought, had an act to enable them been pro- 
posed. 

XIV. BURY, 

Is instanced here to insect the expence of 
maintaining the poor in the workhouse* 



( u« > 

The total expence of all to the pa- 
rish in and out of the house was, 
for the year ending the 2 ist of 
August 1 800, as appears in the ao £. s. d. 
count published.* * •;• ■ 837^ 2 7 

Deduct out poor - 3761 14 4 

Ditto one third of the 

clothing - 190 14 10 

Ditto law charges, &c. 285 910 
Ditto raising gravel 66 3 o 
Ditto stock in hand 267 16 2 
Ditto cash in hand -1358 



4585 3 IQ 
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Expence in the house - 3787 18 9' 



The average number in the house was 294, 
therefore the expence per head amounts to 
12I. 17s. 7d. and for a family of five persons 
64I. 7s. 1 id. Enough to purchase two acres of 
good land. Enough to purchase one acre and 
3 half of good land and afford a surplus of 
19L 7s. 1 id. to set a family a-going on it; thus 
converting the expence of a single year into a 
clearance from the parish for ever ! 

Let us suppose that workhouses had not been 



* Correcting the account iool, which the peteon fa- 
voured jne with who drew it up, . . . 
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established, and that I or any other projector 
made the proposition to form new establish- 
ments for the poor, by building very expen- 
sive houses in order to maintain a certain por- 
tion of paupers at the expence of 6oI. per fa- 
mily per annum, I need not state what the re- # 
ply would be. With what contempt would the 
idea be received 1 Yet this is the present wise 
system, not in all places at an equal charge, but 
every where at a very heavy expence* 

To all the preceding instances I beg to add 
the case of the small parish in which I live: 
three cottages within my time have been built 
on the waste of a narrow road, with gardens to 
the amount only of a few rods ; and three others 
are the cottagers 1 property, not stolen from the 
waste, but still with very trifling gardens, 
None of the owners have ever applied to the pa- 
rish for relief, even in the last and presept scar- 
city. 

Such instances 1 are, without doubt, to be 
found in most parishes, and it would be no 
improper measure to order every parish in the 
kingdom to make returns of all cottages the 
property of the cottagers, the space of land at- 
tached, the live stock possessed, and the sum 
or other relief given by the parish to every 
one distinctly. Such return, duly enforced for 
correctness, would probably set this question 
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in such a light as to leave very few or nq 
doubts concerning so interesting an inquiry. 
And another measure, which ought immediately 
to be attended to, is that of requiring every pe- 
tition to the House of Commons for a new en-? 
closure to contain a specification of the acres of 
common or waste and the sum raised by poor 
rates in the year ending the quarter preceding 
such petition, that the House might see those 
facts, and how far they merited attention in th$ 
clauses of the act. 

The following passages from the Board of 
Agriculture's Reports on this subject may not 
improperly be quoted here, 
Cheshire. — It is the cottager who suffers most 
from the enclosure of commons and 
wastes, and raises difficulties in procur- 
ing assents ; but were he permitted to oc- 
cupy a share, the greatest difficulty would 
be removed, 
Warwick.— rThe produce of a cow to poor la- 
bourers and their families is as essentially 
necessary to their comfort as that most 
essential class of people are to the state. 
If the Board of Agriculture could induce 
appropriations of wastes to this purpose, 
the advantages to the nation would be 
immense, 
Yorx, North Riding.— Cottagers are very d$* 
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, *firmi$of obtaining tmaU enclosures, for 
which they will give ft much higher rent 
than the land would let for to a farmer. 
-~Sir H. Vavasour. 
Yo*K, West Jtiding.-rCottaLges with three or 
four acres of land are very much wanted. 

. . From the want of a little land there is a 
most crying scarcity of that almost indi- 
spensable necessary for the rearing of 
children— milk* Cows amongst the poor 
diffuse the blessing of plenty, property, 

. . and a love of order, in a manner most 
: beneficial to the community. — Note. 
Nortolk.— It is incumbent on all great farm- 
ers to lay two or three acres of grass 
land to each cottage, to enable the la- 
bourer to keep a cow and a pig; such a 
man is always a faithful servant, has a 
stake in the country, and never prompt 
to riot in times of sedition. 
{Scotland.*— Colonel Fullerton, in his letter to 
Lord Carrington, gives an instance that 
merits quoting. "Having occasion for 
a drainer, the writer established an indus- 
trious man of that profession in a cot. 
tage, having a garden, and near four 
acres of sandy ground, adjoining to a rab- 
bit warren. The ground not worth more 
ttiao i os. an acre, the house and garden 
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worth 408. more; altogether 4L per ann. 
The man was bound by contract to clear 
a main drain through a peat bog annually 
at the rate of 7I; the remainder of the 
year, when not employed on his own four 
acres, he had work at the rate of is. per 
day. He cropped above half an acre of 
sandy garden ground with pease, beans, 
Carrots, turnips, kail, cabbage, and pota- 
toes; the last in larger quantities than all 
the rest. He ploughed, manured, and 
sowed near two acres with oats, barley, and 
wheat for his own consumption. . On the 
remainder, being sown grass, with the aid 
of fodder from his crop, he fed a cow, 
which yielded milk for the family. He 
brought up a calf, kept pigs, and a stock 
of poultry. He raised always a portion 
of flax, which was steeped and dressed at 
a flax mill, worked and spun into yarn by 
his wife and daughters. They afterwards 
bleached the yarn and sent it to the weaver, 
by whom it was woven into linen for the fa- 
mily use. In addition they procured every 
year a few fleeces of fine wool, which were 
manufactured into woollen drapery, and 
clothed the family; part of the worsted 
was knitted into stockings. Of course he 
was little at the mercy ojf high prices or 
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>• of fluctuating markets^ In this manner 
and on these means he brought up a fa- 
■ mily of four sons and. three daughter*, 
gave them alt complete education, fitted 
to their station, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and book-keeping. Every: 
•one of the sons are gone into respectable 

) ) employments;; Each of them could pur- 
chase the. fee simple of the property on 

: br:: which he' was bred. This appears the, 

■ model of that condition in which small 

holdersofcommon rights ought to be en- 

- abled to place themselves on receiving 

such a division as shall not exceed five 

'...'.- '- 'acnes/-:. . 
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XV. LINCOLN AND RUTLAND COTTAGERS. 
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A gentleman having been employed by the Board 
of Agriculture to examine a district of country 
in the eounties of Lincoln and Rutland, where 
it is common management for the poor to have 
land and cows, and reports having been made 
from 48 parishes; containing 753 cottagers, a 
memoir on the subject is preparing. It will 
therefore be proper here merely to state that 
those 753 cottagers have amongst them 1194 
cows, or, on an average, \\ and ^ cow each. 
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Not ome OF) tAewkbgkivv ah* thik& from 
thb pABisa i. »«Weo: io the present scarcity. 
The system is &i'<nQUch appr&vfed of by the 
farmers as it is by the poof people* themselves. 
They are declared to> ire the most hard-working, 
diligent, sober, mad ; industrious labourers who 
have land and: rows; and a numerous meeting 
of farmers -signed their entire approbation of 
the system. In the above-mentioned parishes 
rates are, co ori iaverage r - i7|d.\in. thd pound ; 
and, bub forexceptiohs of some families who have 
not land; and of »cesptain casts and expences fo-> 
reign to the incfarry/ they would, not be one 
penny in the pouridv \.ui'-.:> •;•-■.: • 

In nine parishes, where the proportion of the 
poor having cottages amount to rather more 
than half the whole, poor rates are 3^d. in the 
pound. '.i.-.i'To: ,r/... i . ,* i u*a / '.; , ^i •' ./: 

In twelve parishes, where the proportion is 
less than half, - but not one : third, < poor ra*e* 'a^e 
9^d. iin the poundi . v ■ ■■ ■ >m ■■ -■ . <r »<•>;*• •• 
. In ten parishifej where the proportion is soffte* 
thing under a fourth, poor rates are is. 6d t iin 
the pound. c. ■■."••■■ -v-. , * ; :•! . 

I^i seven pathos, where the proportion < is 
but nearly one sixth, poor rates are 4s. i^d. in 
the pound. 

And in thirteen parishes, where few or none 
have cows, poor rates are $*.. 1 id. in the pound. 
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The poof iil this considerable district teiog 
able to maintain themselves without parish as- 
sistance by means of land and live stocky and 
tq4o it at the same time so much by their in- 
dustry and sobriety, and consistently with an 
hwiosfc conduct, clearlymaskeA by^tsbe intir*<ap~ 
pwb&tiw of this system by the farmers, (SctiMr* 
neighbours, is a circumstance wht$h, weij eon~ 
sidered, does away a multitude of those objec- 
tions and prejudices which we so often hear in 
conversation ; and it proves that the kistinkfef 
which sometimes are said to occur of men who 
have land and stock being thieves to be either 
exaggerated; their possessions perhaps mistaken, 
from confounding; them .with their popper freight 
bours, or that the number of such offences are 
not at all greater than are found amongst arty 
other class of people. Such ideas are absolutely 
contradicted in this part of Lincolnshire, where 
the cow system is general. Cases may, how* 
ever, occur of such oflfences in certain parishes, 
and yet not amount to any fair foundation for 
an argument against the systsm. 

* A successful tHtef may become possessor of a 
common-right house, and keep hia hbrse and cow, 
- and prove a depredator on a whole neighbour- 
hood. Such things are certainly possible, but 
they prove no more against the poor having fantf 
*tr cows than the personal abuse of k good thing 
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NOT OMEOFi T^EM^RBCIIViC: ANY THIK6 FROM 

thb PABisa In^irea'! io the present scarcity. 
The system is b4><aauch approved of by the 
farmers as it is by the poof people! themselves. 
They are declared to> Ire the most hawl-working, 
diligent, sober, . and > industrious, labourers who 
have land andfaows, and a numerous meeting 
of farmers -signed their entire approbation of 
the system. In the above-mentioned parishes 
rates are; oo *ri Average, i7^d. in. thd pound ; 
and, bub far exceptions of some families who have 
not land, and of »ceytain casts and expences fo-> 
reign to the incforry/ they would, not be one 
penny in the ponridL * ui'-.:» v - 

In nine parishes, where the proportion of the 
poor having cottages amount to rather more 
than half the whole, poor rates are 3^d. in the 
pound, -.w'to: a'/....: . \,m a '-a / 
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In twelve parishes, where the proportion is 
less than half, - but not onei third, < poor ra*e*« afe 
9^d. -in the pounds ; * /< ■-■.,» "••"•:- : ; t •■ 

. In ten parishes; where, the proportion is serine* 
thing under a- fourth, poor rates are *& 6d ( iin 
the.pom)d^. ■■* ■•• - ■* . :•» . - 

In sevens parishes, where the proportion^ is 
but nearly one sixth, poor rates are 4s. i^d. in 
the pound. 

And in thirteen parishes, where few or none 
have cows, poor rates are $*.. 1 id. in the pound. 
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The poof iir this considerable district feting 
afel e to maintain themselves without parish as- 
sistance by, means of land and live stock, and 
tq do it at the same time so much by their in- 
dufttry and sobriety, and consistently with an 
hottest conduct, clearly marked by. the $7itir&<ap- 
probat fan <f this system by the farmers, 6fc. tbrir 
n'tigbbaursp ia a circumstance* whuph, well con- 
sidered, does away a multitude of those objec- 
tions and prejudices whicji we so often heatMn 
conversation ; and it proves that the kistaitoes 
which sometimes are said to occur of men wfc* 
have land and stock being thieves to be either 
exaggerated, their possessions perhaps mistaken, 
from confounding: them with their popper freight 
bours, or that the number of such offences are 
not at all greater than are found amongst arty 
other class of people. Such ideas are absolutely 
contradicted in this part of Lincolnshire, where 
the cow system is general. Cases may, how^ 
ever, occur of such oflfences in certain parishes, 
and yet not amount to any fair foundation for 
an argument against the systsm. 

A successful thtef may become possessor of a 
common-right house, and keep hia horse and cow, 
" and prove a depredator on a whole neighbour- 
hood. Such things are certainly possible, but 
they prove no more against the poor having fand 
*tr cows than the personal abuse of k good thing 
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can convert the ftiing itself into a bad oire. And 
that system which in the counties of Li ficotn ati& 
Rutland produces industry, sobriety, honesty; 
and frugality, inay certainly be made to produce* 
similar effects in- other counties^ if similar means 
are used in the establishment. And for an in-I 
dubement what can speak more clearly or more 
forcibly than: poor rates is. ^d.witb, and jb. i id; 
without cows. 

Where now are your (objections, <jentlenren v 
who have opposed this idea?* Where is your 
agrarian Jawr-ty our apprehended independance-*- 
your dreaded disquieting the finds' of the poor— 
your making: thieves for the support of cows— 
your entailing misery on th0 poor ? Objections! 
about as wise, as.vpprebensions that planting po^ 
tatoes on warrem would make, bitf scarce ! 



XVI. SUGGESTIONS FOR CARRYING SUCH A PLAN 

INTO EXECUTION. 

I. To enable every parish containing com- 
mons or waste lands, and raising for the poor ii* 
the year 1800 any sum exceeding tool.; to esta- 
blish three poor families annually on such com* 
mon or waste for every 100I. the poor rates 
have raised on an average of the last three years, 
that is to say 98, 99, and 1800. Such parishes 
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being eqabled to borrow the sum requisite, on 
the credit of the rates. * 

II. The establishment to consist of a cot- 
tage and garden of an acre of land, and varying 
thence to five acres, according to the soil and 
the number of the family. 

For 2 in family, . i acre, at the expence of £. 20 

3 —2 5 — ,. 30 

4 3 . 4 q 

5 or 6 4 — +-. — 50 

7 &c, — 5 : 60 



21 souls 15 acres £* 2 ° Q 



Call the average expence 1 ol. per head. 
III. The allotments to remain the property 
of the poor to whom assigned so long as all the 
family living at the time of the assignment, or 
born to the father afterwards, shall not be 
chargeable to the parish ; paying a quit rent of 

per acre to the lord of the manor, 
and per acre in lieu of tithe. To 

descend, on the death of the man, to any part 
of his family to which he shall leave it, but sub- 
ject ^4o the same conditions of nonsupport by 
the parish. Should the family be so numerous 
or young that nons of them could comply with 
such conditions, then to revert to the parish, 
and a new family established. 

L 



especially that of Naxeing; conclude that this 
prospect of property and ease of situation ^ ill 
give these estimable qualities where they were 
not j fauad before : it, is a part of the Views with 
which, the system is recommended. If it is 
found on. such trial that the poor family is essen- 
tially benefited, that the landlord loses no rent* 
and tKat the morals of the people are improved ; 
the experience will be of infinite consequence, 
and a plain road is opened that will promise to 
lead to a situation respecting the poor very fa- 
vourable to every interest in the community* 






5CV1II. A HOUSE OvF INDUSTRY. 

H undred of Forehoe, Norfolk • 
Built 1776. 
Sixty acres of land farmed. 
Income, till 1796, fixed at 2888I. per annum, 

from 23 parishes. 

• Income. No*in tbs 



£• 


House. 


1796 Lady - - 1084 


— . 309 


Midsummer 1445 


: — 244 


Michaelmas 1807 


— 224 


Christmas 1807 


— 26 9 


6143 


average 261 

• • 
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Income 

1 7^7 Lady - '"- 1084; 

Midsummer ^722 ;f 

*' J Michaelmas : 722 v ' 

Christmas 722 



4n« 



House. 

« 

-'- *7'©- : - 



■ . < , v 



*r * ■ k 






3250 average .245 



1798 Lady - - 903 

Midsummer 903 

Michaelmas. 7^ 

Christmas 722 



*$3 

217 

224 
247 



3250 average 235 



1799 Lady - - $03., 
"Midsummer '903' 

^Mfchaelmas ; r 7^2 * 

Christmas 1084 



242 

2 33 

240 

284 



3512 average 249 



i860 Lady - - 1807 
Midsummer 2530 
Michaelmas 2530 

; Suppose Jl &JQ; 



— 31$ 

~ 334 

$uppose* 334 

suppose 334 



9397 average 329 



** 



., i. ,* f» \J ..-. 



. * These three articles of course not made up : there is 
veryilftte^ubt but the sum is exactly, and the number 
very nearly slated. 
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^A different arrangement must be made, in 
order, to add.tfre earning? and deduct the allpw- 
ances paid put of the house ; as in these re- 
spects the year's accounts are made up qt Mid- 
summer. v 

Average 

Parochial . income for the year £ m Persons. 



ending 


Midsummer 1797 
Earnings 


- 542o 

- 378 




Allowances 


5798 
- 1131 




- 


4667. 


- 


1798 Parishes • 
: Earnings 


- 3250 

- 347 


» 


Allowances 


3597 
- 1012 




t 


2585- 


• 


1799 Parishes • 
Earnings 


- 3250 

- 355 


i 

• 


• 

Allowances 


36*5 
- 9 l 3 



242 



•244 



2692—236 
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Average 
£• Persons. 



1800 Parishes - - 6143 
Earnings - 461 

6604 
Allowances - 3210 

3394 293 

In order to compare the dear and cheap years, 
we should take the average of 1 798 and 1 799 as 
cheap, and of 1797 and 1800 as dear. 



1798 and 


1799 Parishes • - 
Earnings 


Average 
j£. t Persons. 

3*50 
3* 1 




Allowances - 

• 


3$6I 
962 


i 


- 


2639-^—240 


1797 and 


1800 Parishes 
Earnings 


5781 
419. 




Allowances 


6200 
2170 



4030— -367 



Annual Expence per Head. 

1797,— 242 persons ^cost 466 7I. which £. $. d. 

is per head per annum - 19 5 8 
1798.-244 persons 2585I. which is 

per head per annum - - 10 11 10 
1799.— 236 persons 2692I. which is 

" per head per annum • -11 8 1 
1800.— 293 persons 3394I. which is 

per head per annum - - 1 1 1 1 8 

...*•'■■■> . 

4.)5*.<-7 3 



^•m 



Average - 13 ^4. 3 

Housekeeping. JT. 

1798 the expence 1256 
i^ 99 — ■-•• I235 

1 800 22 29 

- ^ J v Earnings. 

i797.-rH?P ersonse arned3781. which £. s. d. 
-is per head per annum - - i n 2 
1 798; — 244 persons earned 347I. which 

N . is per head - - - r 8 5 
1 799. — i3<5 persons earned 355I. which 

is per head - • - 1 10 1 

1800. — 293 persons earned 461 1. which 

is per head - - - 1 1 1 5 

Many afe old and decrepit, and many are 
children. """ 
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• 



Mortality* 



«* 1 tii 



Hi it 



■VI ..I 



* ■» 



»'""■ Parishes. 

B^rnham Broom 
Barford - 
Brandon parva - 
Bawberg - . 
Bowthorpe - 
Carleton Forehoe 
Cossey • - 
Coulton - 
Crownthorpe • 
Coston - 
Deepham - . - 
Easton 
Hingham 
Hackford 

Kiraberly 
Marlingford 
Morley St. Peter 

— St. Botolph 

Runhall - 
Wymondham • 
Wicklewood 

Wramplingham 
Welborne ' - 



• 


1797 


1798 


1799 







1 


O 

• 




I 





6 







1 


O 










O . 







\ ° 







6 










I 


1 













I 







.." 6 










\ 







Q. 


2. 


O 


■ 


O 


I 





1 


■ '%" 


2 


I 




O 


O 





■ » 


O, 


I 


I 


m 


A 


O 


O 




I 


m 

I 

> i 


b 










I 




O 


O 


• 1 




4 


16 


6 


























1 


1 





• ■ 


10 


.38- 


11 




1 


f . 





1800 



I 

1 

i 
t 
o 
1 
o 
2 
o 
o 
t 
6 
o 

I 
o 
1 
I 
o 

16 

2 
O 
O 



35 



In 1797, of 242 persons, 10 died -— 

1798, of 244 persons, 28 died — 

1 799, of 236 persbns, i 1 died — l 

1800, of 293 persons, 35 dfed ■• •*- 



Proportion 
annually, 

I in 24 
1 in 9 
I in 26 

I in 8 
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XIX. A HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

This at Wymondham is one of the best- ma- 
naged in the kingdom. I viewed it with much 
pleasure for the extreme cleanliness throughout; 
and in the persons of the prisoners, as well as in 
every other circumstance, is highly praise worthy^ 
The earnings shew how well it is conducted, 
179.7. April to July, earnings of- 19 

prisoners exceed their m&irt- *£. s. ct. 

,' , • tenance by - - - 7. % 2, 

July -to September, of 15 - 5 14 8 

September to December, of ij 10 6 7 

1798. December to April, of 21 - n 18 2 
April to June, of 14 - - 8 9. . % 
June to September, of 1 1 - 278 
September to December, of 1 2 4132 

1799, December to March, of 15; r - 10 1 3 
March to July, of 14 ,- 9 18 5 
July to October, of 12 - 2 5 6 
October to January, of 34 -341 

And the proportion of their earnings which 
the prisoners receive for themselves has ia 
some cases amounted to sums which have esta- 
blished them in industrious callings, such as 
from 4 to 9I. One Brown had the latter sum, 
with which he set up as a basket maker, and is 
now in good business dnd with a good character. 
The main hinge upon which this turns is the 
employment being the hemp , manufacture ; 
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bunching, heckling, and spinning hemp are by 
fiir the most profitable occupations they can be 
Jrtitto. 

XX. AN ACT OF ENCLOSURE, 

In the Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxi. 
p # 544, I inserted the act of the 12 th of Anne, 
cap. iv. for giving a general power for enclosing 
waste lands in the west riding of York, not ex- 
ceeding sixty acres in any one parish, for aug- 
menting the- maintenance of the ministers of 
chapels of ease. I beg here to observe, that that 
act deserves in the present period much atten- 
tion, for the simple, and at the same time ef- 
fective manner in which it enables any of the 
inhabitants of any parish, with the consent of the 
lord of the manor and three parts in four of the 
freeholders, to enclose such sijcty acres. 

Would it not be advisable to pass an act, mu- 
tatis mutandis, on such a plan, to enable vestries 
to enclose wastes for the poor ; and to prescribe 
the form of a renunciation before magistrates of 
all future parochial support, each family not hav- 
ing less than acres of L\nd, and in 
live stock, &c. : provision being made for en- 
suring the live stock, as at Manchester ? 

CONCLUDING REMARK. 

During the time that these papers have been 
printing many petitions have been presented to ' 
the House of Commons, from various places 



burthened in an extraordinary manner by poor 
rates, praying relief and assistance of the pub- 
lic. These rates, for the last quarter of a year, 
have advanced in a manner unprecedented, even 
to 15s. in the pound for a single quarter. The 
price of corn has risen, and with it the distress 
and misery of the poor, notwithstanding Jkew 
Prodigious taxes levied for their support. 

What a contrast between th$ system of ptQr 
viding for the poor by rates at i as, to ao, .30* 
40, and 60s, in the pound, in the midst of mi- 
sery and wretchedness, and that of land 311 4 
cows, with rates in the same period of 3d.* 4& 
and fid. in the pound! ! ! 

If such a contrast be not sufficient to con- 
vinceus that this is the right cure of our ru- 
ral evils, I despair of ever seeing the applica- 
tion of any cure at ail. 

With a price of corn so enormous, it is dif- 
ficult to suppose the commons and wastes wiU 
-be left any longer in their present state : but by 
an enclosure, if not upon new principles, what- 
ever may be the authority * whether, by separate 
acts or a general one, if this important object 
of providing for the poor be not attended t? An 
passing such acts, the opportunity of doing it 
cheaply will pass for ever ;■, the poor, instead of 
.being taken from their dependence on the t parish, 
,/yijll be thrown still more upon it than &t present \; 
jajt^s will be double^ as speedily as pt other plaafr, 
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and the same scenes of wretchedness the coiTsei. 

i 

quence, which disgrace in so many districts the 
political economy of the kingdom. 

Had half the time, attention, and perseverance ' 
which have been employed by the Committees 
of the two Houses in those inquiries, during 
Which the price of wheat has risen from 5 to%l m 
per quarter, been applied to this object, an act 
of Parliament might ere now have passed which 
would have gladdened the hearts of three fourths 
Of the labourers of England ; have brought un> 
der potatoes and other useful vegetables im+ 
menife tracts of waste ; and laid the founda* 
tions for a pew system of poor management 
which would gradually have changed the dan* 
gerous necessities of the present moment into 
happiness and security. 

I earnestly entreat the candid reader to re* 
collect that what I have advanced on this most 
interesting subject rests not on a theoretical or 
fanciful basis, but is drawn directly from facts, 
that the poor themselves have been my inform* 
ants, that the cow system is in full vigour 
through a large part of Rutland and Lincoln 
shires, and that that district exhibits a spectacle 
directly the reverse of every other. 

If the present price of provisions be the re- 
sult of national wealth, real or fictitious ; of 
monopoly of large farms ; or of any of the va- 
rious, and many of them most absurd, cause* 
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to which it has been attributed ; or if it be 
caused by an increase of population and by bad 
seasons ; to which of these circumstances it is 
assigned is of small consequence, as a return of 
the evil may in many of these cases be expected : 
and it then surely becomes an inquiry of sin* 
gular importance to ascertain whether it benqt 
much more wise to attempt placing the poor in 
such a situation .as shall remove them from the 
sphere of the malady, than to wait for the ar- 
rival of the evil and then be, busied in finding 
remedies which have in every case hitherto failed, 
and even added to the malignity of the disease. 

If the wealth of this country should gradually 
become so great as to enable individuals to spe- 
culate in immense quantities of corn, rice, &c. ; 
and if from the same cause the farmers be able 
to withhold their products from market in such 
manner as very much to influence prices, such 
sew situation of the labouring poor will become 
more and more necessary, and the call upon 
Parliament thus to direct the wisdom of their 
exertions will be heard perhaps when it is too 
late. The present price of corn is truly prepos- 
terous, and proves that such wealth does abound 
to a degree that-may reasonably give us the ex- 
pectation of future scarcities, as they are called, 
recurring periodically. To remove the poor 
from the destruction of paying such prices, with- 
out making them little farmers, unless in cases 



V 
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of uncommon industry by their own merito- 
rious exertions, operating as an encouragement 
and a reward; preserving them in the state of la- 
bourers for the farmers, but easy and comfort 
able, and therefore honest and sober, is an object 
of such immense importance that immediate 
attention should be given to the meads of effect- 
ingjjt* Can there be near one thousand members 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and not one 
powerful enough by situation or talents who will 
bring forward such an inqniry ? Compared with 
such an -object, what are the questions we see 
debated? To borrow four millions a year for 
ten years, the fund for the interest already raised 
without the addition of a single tax ; and so far 
from being any new burthen that it would extin* 
guish a tax to more than double the amount, 
would prevent the necessity of raising the price 
of labour, and place the agricultural poor of the 
kingdom in a state of ease and comfort. If this 
be not an object worthy the attention of Parlia- 
ment, such an one can never be brought forward*. 
I must deem it a circumstance to be lamented, 
that this plan does not come recommended by 
some respectable public establishment, whose 
sanction would secure attention; but I hope and 
trust that the distresses of the period, the mag- 
nitude of the evils felt, the just apprehension 
of still greater in prospect, the utter want of 
any other comprehensive and efficient project to 
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prevent the ruin with which we are threatened, 
will be S sufficient claim upon the attention 
the Legislature, though recommended, .. 
instance, but by an inconsiderable individual 

There is another, and which ought to be & 
more powerful motive to instigate to this in- 
quiry, die object 

ug to the beneficent Dt. 
providence has been ho conspicuously ■ 
preserving our gracious Sovereign and liis king- 
doms through a period of unexampled '! 
To give esse and comfort and. improve! 

CAD hardly 

mighty Dispenser of eyerj blessing, Heaven 
forbid that bach a motive should becom 
ihionable, nine:. Ii 

inon, policy, religion, li- 
berty, and inrfepctidam-e will not lonu 

il und (tie mean, 
.ill sink in one ge- 
e ruin. Asceoeol 
(1.0 teat the coi 
be Jcr ■ -v. which 

■ 
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